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HON. AMOS J. BLAKE. 


Amos J. Blake was boru in Rindge, 
Cheshire New Hampshire, 
October 20, 1836, where his parents, 
Ebenezer Blake and Hepsibeth Jew- 
ett, were also born, and resided until 
the dates of their deaths. He 
their eighth child and seventh son. 

His grandfather, Deacon Eleazer 
Blake, the immediate ancestor of the 
Blake family of Rindge, was born in 
Wrentham, Mass., April 1.1757. In 
1775, after the battle of Lexington, 
he enlisted in the Revolutionary war, 


county, 


was 


and marched with a company from his 
native town, under command of Capt. 
Crowell, and arrived at Roxbury on 
the morning of April 20, and contin- 
ued in the patriot army during the 
entire war. He participated in the 
siege of Boston, and on the day of 
the battle of Bunker Hill 


others, was engaged in 


he, with 
fortifying 
Prospect hill, where he witnessed the 
bloody engagement of June 17. His 
regiment was sent to New York, and 
joined the army under Gen. Gates, 
where he participated in the triumphs 


of the patriots over Gen. Burgoyne, 
and bore an honorable part in the 
memorable battles of Stillwater and 
Saratoga. The following winter he 
endured the exposure and nakedness 
of Valley Forge. The following spring 
and summer he was with the army 
immediately under the command of 
Gen. Washington. 

In 1780, then in Col. Shepard’s reg- 
iment, he was appointed sergeant, and 
in 1782 was detailed assistant quar- 
termaster of the Fourth Massachusetts 
Brigade, in which line of service he 
continued until his discharge, June 
12, 1783. at **Camp New Windsor,” 
New York, from whence he travelled 
on foot a distance of 220 miles to his 
home in Wrentham, where he arrived 
June 21, after a continuous service in 
the Revolutionary war of more than 
eight vears. 

In the autumn following hig dis- 
charge, accompanied by his brothe1 
Ebenezer, who had also served four 
years in the army, he visited Cods 
county, New Hampshire, where he 
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remained several months, and was 
engaged as a school teacher. 

After a brief residence in New 
York, he married, November 29, 1785, 
Jerusha Gerould, daughter of Gama- 
liel and Jerusha (Mann) Gerould, of 
Wrentham, and settled in Stoddard, 
N.H. In 1792 he removed ta Rindge, 
where he continued to reside, follow- 
ing the occupation of a farmer and 
wheelwright. 

Under the ministry of the eminent 
Dr. Seth Payson, he was chosen dea- 
con of the Congregational church, in 
which capacity he officiated until 80 
years of age. The blameless charac- 
ter of Deacon Blake, his unimpeach- 
able integrity, and his Christian coun- 
sels will long be treasured by his 
townsmen and acquaintances. He 
died September 27; 1852, aged 95 
years and 6 months. 

The father of the subject of this 
sketch was the youngest child of Dea- 
con Eleazer Blake, and was born in 
Rindge, November 16, 1800. His oc- 
cupation was that of a farmer and 
carpenter. He was a man of sound 
mind and sterling character. He al- 
ways took a deep interest in public 
affairs, and for many years held and 
discharged with fidelity the office of 
justice of the peace, and several town 
offices. He died April 8, 1883, aged 
83 years. He was admitted a member 
of the Congregational church October 
26, 1834. 

The mother of the subject of this 
sketch was the daughter of Amos and 
Lydia Jewett, of Rindge. She was a 
woman of superior endowments, a de- 
voted wife and mother, uniting exem- 
plary Christian piety with an uncloud- 
ed disposition and many excellences 
of character. The light of her exam- 
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ple will long continue to shed its 
cheerful rays around the pathway of 
hersurviving children. She was admit- 
ted a member of the Congregational 
church on the same date with her hus- 
band—October 26, 1834. She died 
November 10, 1874, aged 72 years. 

The subject of our sketch attended 
the common and select schools of his 
native town, until, arriving at the age 
of 17 years, he determined upon a 
higher course of education and mental 
training ; pursued a classical course 
of studies, and the higher branches 
and mathematics, at Mt. Cesar Sem- 
inary, Swanzey, N. H., Green Moun- 
tain Liberal Institute, Woodstock, 
Vt., and at Appleton academy, New 
Ipswich, N. H., until July, 1859, 
when he was fitted to enter college a 
year in advance, having taught school 
during each winter to procure the 
means for pursuing his studies. Upon 
leaving Appleton academy, he finally 
concluded to abandon the idea of go- 
ing to college, commenced the study 
of law at Keene in the office of F. F. 
Lane, and remained there until Feb- 
ruary 28, 1861, when he entered the 
office of D. H. Woodward, and was 
admitted to the bar in April, 1862. 
He commenced the practice of the 
law at Fitzwilliam, July 13, 1863, and 
has been in active practice of the law 
ever since. 

He was appointed assistant assessor 
of internal revenue October 13, 1862, 
and held the office until June, 1871. 
Was elected representative to the 
state legislature in 1872 and 1873, 
serving during both sessions of the 
legislature on the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Was appointed state bank com- 
missioner in 1876, 1877, 1878, and 
1879. Was appointed and served as 





Major Waldron. 


enumerator for the town of Fitzwill- 
iam of the tenth census of the United 
States, in June, 1880. Served as 
superintending school committee of 
Rindge for two years prior to his 
settlement in Fitzwilliam; has also 
served in that capacity for nine years 
in Fitzwilliam. Has served many 
years as moderator of town-meetings, 
and as supervisor of the Fitzwilliam 
town library, and is now president of 
the Fitzwilliam Savings Bank; and 
has also held the office of selectman 
of the town for several years. He 
was admitted to practice in the United 
States district court October 1, 1867. 

Mr. Blake has been twice married,— 
first, to Miss Lizzie A. Howe, young- 
est daughter of Dennis and Lucey 
(Ball) Howe, of Jaffrey, and formerly 
of Rindge, who died June 22, 1867, 
leaving one son, who also died Sep- 
tember 8, 1867 ; married, second, Miss 
Flora E. Stone, eldest daughter of 
Nathan and Mary Louisa (Miles) 
Stone, of Fitzwilliam, and has one 
son, Leroy Stanley Blake, born No- 
vember 5, 1883. 

Mr. Blake, outside of his profes- 
sional reading, is interested in many 


Port Gambit, Wash. Ter.. 
July 24, 1887. 
Montucy : —In 
Mr. Sanborn’s account of Gove’s In- 
surrection, he says Major Waldron 
was killed by the Indians. whose anger 
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he had provoked in capturing some of 
their tribe and selling them into sla- 
very. Where does Mr. S. find the 
proof of this? Belknap says Otis 
garrison was captured at the same 
time, and Otis and several 
killed. In 


others 


what manner had Otis 
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special studies. He is deeply versed 
in geology and kindred sciences, hav- 
ing made a large collection of New 
England minerals. He is a historical 
student, versed in antiquarian lore, 
and an authority on local history and 
genealogy. He attends the Congre- 
gational church. 

Mr. Blake, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, has been identified with the 
Masonic fraternity, having joined the 
Social Friends Lodge, No. 42, at 
Keene, in 1862. He was dimitted to 
the Monadnock Lodge, No. 80, in 
Troy, in 1866. He has been very 
active in forwarding the History of 
Fitzwilliam, and has rendered valua- 
ble aid in its compilation. He isa 
member of the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society. 

He has acted as administrator, ex- 
ecutor, trustee of estates of deceased 
farmers, and guardian in a large num- 
ber of cases. He is a life-long Repub- 
lican, and active in supporting his 
party at home and on the stump, in 
Fitzwilliam and neighboring towns. 
He has been engaged in several very 
important cases, and has the courage 
to try them himself. 


provoked them? Belknap further 
says a vessel carriéd away a great 
number of our surprised Indians in 


the time of our wars to sell them for 


slaves, but the nations whither they 


went would not buy them. Finally 
they were left at Tangiers, &e. 

I think it is quite enough to accuse 
my ancestor of sentencing Quaker 
women to be whipped, without this 
slavery business, unless we have the 
proof. Yours truly, 


Wiyrie_p S. JAMESON. 
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JAMES T. FIELDS.—1816-1881. 


By OLIve 


There are three ways iv which it is 
possible for men and women to make 
themselves felt in the world, and con- 
tribute to the advancement, the cult- 
ure, and the happiness of their gen- 
eration. The first is through the in- 
fluence of their individual or personal 
lives. This influence is the most po- 
tent, yet it has ordinarily the narrow- 
est range. Itis as much more cir- 
cumscribed in its working than the 
other two forces which make up the 
sum of human influence and achieve- 
ment, as it is more intense than either. 
The second outgoing of our nature is 
of thought. This makes literature. 
And whoever is heard and revered for 
intellectual greatness and beneficence 
may be no mean factor of reform and 
progress. The third channel through 
which we reach mankind lies through 
the lives and works of others. It is 
sometimes given to one to open the 
way for others to grow and enrich 
the world by his own insight or bravy- 
ery or unselfishness, or by his fulfil- 
ment of some task which seems dis- 
tinctively his, a work often unseen 
and unrewarded, to direct and give 
impetus to streams whose fertilizing 
influence shall be felt very widely 
and graciously and long. 

It was happily granted to James 
T. Fields to contribute to the world’s 
finest influences in all these ways. Yet 
especially perhaps in that last men- 
tioned his work and were 
beneficent As a 
man, as an author, and more especial- 


influence 
and noteworthy. 
ly in his own peculiar province of 
publisher, critic, literateur, and that 
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something added which includes in- 
sight, wisdom, and far-reaching au- 
thority in letters, his life is valuable 
and significant. The story of that 
life has been told by one nearest to 
him, depicting all aspects of his char- 
acter, and the various work that came 
within the sphere of his alert dili- 
gence. 

The native city of Mr. Fields and 
the home of his boyhood was Ports- 
mouth. His mother, left with two lit- 
tle sons by the death of her husband, 
a sbip-master, was, he was wont to 
say, ** simply the best and kindest of 
mothers,”’ and the associations of his 
boyhood were as pure and safe as her 
superlatively watchful care could make 
them. His school-days seem to have 
ended with the high school, and at 
fourteen he went to Boston to become 
clerk in a bookstore. His love for 
Portsmouth was life-long. He often 
returned thither, and with delight. 
And indeed the old’ New England 
city which was his mother town had 
had 


nourished the beginnings of a noble 


been generous with him, and 
and normal life, rich in the capacity 
for joy, in delicate perception and 
hearty appreciation of life’s good 
things. In and around Portsmouth 
were countless ways his feet had of- 
ten trodden: journeys to Rye beach 
and Dover made pleasant memories. 
Here was nourished that delight in 


which 


” 


‘*the great book of nature’ 
‘** remained his unchanged early love. 
And his intellectual life, also, his 
kindly mother city had not left unre- 
membered. Its library, the Athe- 
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neum, had a quiet nook for him, 
where he made himself early acquaint- 
ed with its treasures. 

Yet like most youth he was glad to 
begin in Boston manhood’s : tasks. 
Easily mastering the duties of his 
position, with singular alertness and 
intelligence, he advanced steadily, 
betraying rare insight and _ ability. 
He could tell what books would be 
popular, and could divine, as a per- 
son came into the store, what book 
he wanted, and would produce it, 
rarely mistaking. Other pleasant du- 
ties and associations refined 
He formed new 
friendships, also, perhaps chiefest of 
which among the earlier ones was 
that with Mr. Edwin P. Whipple, af- 


terward the distinguished essayist, 


and 
pleasures he had. 


whose recent death brings into more 
prominent notice his genius and his 
notable work as critic and reviewer. 
After the death of Mr. Fields, Mr. 
Whipple contributed to the Atlantic 
interesting recollections of his friend, 
from which we quote briefly : 

** My acquaintance with Fields be- 
gan at the Boston Mercantile Library 
Association, when we were boys of 
eighteen or nineteen. It happened 
that both of us were inflamed by a 
passionate love of literature, and by 
a cordial admiration of men of let- 
ters; that we had read—of course 
superficially — most of the leading 
poets and prose-writers of Great 
Britain, and had a tolerably correct 
idea of their chronological succession. 
One of the most notable facts in the 
lives of clerks with literary tastes and 
moderate salaries is the mysterious 
way in which they contrive to collect 
books. Among the members of the 
Mercantile Library Association, Thom- 
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as R. Gould (now known as one of 
the most eminent of American sculp- 
tors), Fields, and myself, had what 
we called libraries before we were 
twenty-one. Gould was a clerk ina 
dry goods jobbing-house, Fields in a 
bookstore, I in a_broker’s office. 
Fields’s collection much exceeded 
Gould’s and mine, for he had in his 
room two or three hundred volumes, 
the nucleus of a library which event- 
ually became one of the choicest pri- 
vate collections of books, manuscripts, 
and autographs in the city.” 

It is to this friend that Mr. Fields 
seems to have dedicated a small vol- 
ume of his poems, privately printed, 
entitled ** A Few Verses for a Few 
Friends.” It must be to this volume 
of poems that the poet Whittier refers 
in his lines **To J. T. F.” This 
early friendship is made the more 
memorable and significant by the not 
dissimilar life-work of these friends. 
To Mr. Whipple, in the funeral eulo- 
gy of his friend, Dr. Bartol. was ac- 
corded the distinction of being ‘‘a 
man than whom none speaking the 
English tongue has done more in our 
generation to keep the genius of others 
fresh in our recollections and bright 
in our eyes.” 

In 1845 Mr. Fields became a part- 
ner in the store where he had for so 
many years been a clerk, ** the Old 
Corner Book-Store,” at the corner of 
School and Washington streets. For 
many years he stood at the head of 
this growing and increasingly influen- 
tial publishing house. It held, from 
the first, a unique position, and ex- 
erted a singular authority in New 
England letters. It was a rallying- 
place for authors, and its prestige 
and its patronage must often have 
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inspired, as well as clothed in comely 
shapes of printed paper and leather 
and cloth, the creations of poets and 
romancers and thinkers. ‘+ The ger- 
minating root,” says one who ‘ wit- 
nessed its rise and progress,” 
‘*in the brain of Fields.” ‘+ He was 
the genius loci,” says another, the 
controlling, guiding, inspiring force. 
So modestly was won and kept this 
position, that the historians of our 
literature may hardly recognize its 
potency in fostering and shaping 
New England letters, and in vindica- 
ting—when it was needful, as at that 
time it was in a measure necessary— 
their claim to a place in the world’s 
literature. But the most eminent of 
our authors have been readiest to do 
so. Whipple, Whittier, Holmes, Em- 
erson, Lowell, by affectionate inscrip- 
tions of their works, by the allusions 
of their songs, by their estimate of 
his work, as well as by their tributes 
when his ears were closed in death, 
declare the place and power they felt 
was his. He is portrayed in the 
** Tent on the Beach,” one of 


was 


“Three friends, the guests of summer-time, who 
Pitched their white tent where sea-winds blew: 


One, with his beard scarce silvered, bore 

A ready credence in his looks, 

A lettered magnate, lording o’er 

An ever widening realm of books. 

In him brain-currents, near and far, 

Converged as in a leaden jar; 

The old dead authors thronged him round about, 

And Elzevir’s gray ghosts from leathern graves 
looked out. 


“ He knew each living pundit well, 

Could weigh the gifts of him or her, 

And well the market value tell 

Of poet and philosopher. 

And if he lost, the scenes behind 

Somewhat of reverence vague and blind, 

Finding the actors human at the best, 

No readier lips than his the good he saw confessed. 


“ His boyhood fancies not outgrown, 
He loved himself the singer’s art; 
Tenderly, gently, by his own, : 
He knew and judged an author’s heart. 
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No Rhadamanthine brow of doom, 

Bowed the dazed pedant from his room; 

And bards whose name is legion, if denied, 
Bore off alike intact their verses and their pride. 


‘* Pleasant it was to roam about 

The lettered world as he had done, 

And see the lords of song without 

Their singing robes and garlands on: 

With Wordsworth paddle Rydal Mere, 

Taste rugged Elliott’s home-brewed beer, 

And with the ear of Rogers, at four score, 

Hear Garrick’s buskined tread and Walpole’s wit 
once more.” 


This, however, was written in 1867, 
a score of years later than this period 
of his life of which we are now writ- 
ing. In 1847, after the death of 
Mary Willard, his betrothed, he sail- 
ed for Europe. This journey was the 
first of several European trips, some 
of them extended ones, and during 
this visit he formed the beginning of 
many friendships with trans-Atlantic 
authors,—men and women whose 
names are household words,—some 
of them belonging to an older gener- 
ation, and indeed to an earlier period 
of English literature. He became the 
friend of and was entertained by 
Bryan W. Procter (Barry Cornwall), 
William and Mary Howitt, Mr. and 
Mrs. John S.C. Hall, Mr. John Ken- 
yon, and others, all of whom became 
his life-long friends. There, too, be- 
gan his long, intimate acquaintance 
with Miss Mary R. Mitford, a friend- 
ship whose pleasant privileges he so 
pleasantly shares with us in his ree- 
ollections of the author of ** Our Vil- 
lage.” He visited the home and bur- 
ial-place of Sir Walter Scott,—‘+a 
spot,” he said, *‘no change can ever 
wipe from my memory.” 

In 1850 he married a younger sis- 
ter of Mary Willard, his lost love. 
She died, however, within two years 
after their marriage. 

Meantime he was rising into fame 
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as an eminently successful and saga- 
cious publisher, the friend of the most 
eminent at home and abroad, an able 
student of belles-lettres, and a distin- 
guished literateur and traveller. ‘+ His 
correspondence at this period,” writes 
his biographer, ‘‘includes almost 
without exception all the men and 
women of any literary note in Amer- 
ica.” 

In November, 
Fields married 


1854, T. 
Miss Annie Adams. 
It is recorded that ** when at last the 
doors of home opened to him, he en- 
tered reverently, and with a tender- 
ness which grew only with the years.” 
This home was one of many charms 
and of singular attractiveness. Here 
this always genial man was at his 
best. His library—of ten thousand 
or more volumes—was overrunning 


James 


with choice editions, manuscripts, 
portraits, and mementoes. 
thor’s chamber” in the fourth story, 


An **au- 


with a study adjoining, sheltered 
from time to time Hawthorne, Whit- 
tier, and Charles Sumner, Dickens, 
McDonald, Thackeray, and Kingsley, 
besides many others. In after years 
he built a summer home at Manches- 
ter-by-the-sea. 

Writing and publishing from his 
youth,—though always perhaps with 
a too modest estimate of his own 
ability, and with a singular reticence 
considering his own admirable and 
delightful style, and the wealth of ma- 
terial which his study, his travels. his 
observations, and his friendship had 
united in furnishing him,—Mr. Fields 
was also winning distinction as an au- 
thor, both here and beyond seas. We 
have many books edited wholly or in 
part by him, and several volumes, 
though far too few,of his own writings. 
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It is not unlikely that other collections 
might be made of the more fragmen- 
tary writings he published in maga- 
zines and newspapers, which would be 
sure of interested readers. 

Retiring from the publishing house 
in 1870, Mr. Fields gave the best of 
his last years to the preparation and 
delivery of lectures, most of them on 
subjects related to English literature. 
He was in great demand as a lecturer, 
East and West, and the work he did 
in this way must have given him 
peculiar satisfaction, for 1t was one 
of peculiar importance and _ benefi- 
cence. 

Doubtless it was the personality of 
the speaker, so potent, so notable, so 
gracious and kindly, so winning and 
inspiring, that constituted the chief 
element in their influence upon all 
classes. For both the learned and 
the unlearned, young students and 
illiterate farmers, in cultured cities, 
popular academies, and raw villages, 
owned the persuasive charm of his 
presence and speech, and acknowl- 
edged their debt to him. As neces- 
sary to the race as its Shakespeares 
and Emersons, its Miltons and Spen- 
sers, its Dantes and Wordsworths, are 
the men, as great in heart and soul as 
they, it may be, who bring the truths 
these teach to the apprehension of the 
people who would otherwise fail of 
recognizing their heritage of thought. 
In the realm of intellect there can 
hardly be a higher work than of such 
a teacher. It is a work which Mr. 
Fields well began, for the reading 
public, in his ** Yesterdays with Au- 
thors,” and certain papers in his 
‘*Underbrush.” ‘* Began,” I say, for 
certainly these volumes, beside what 
he might have done had other years 
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been granted him, are only as a me- 
morial. 

I have hardly left space to speak 
of Mr. Fields as a friend, or of his 
personal character and influence. His 
seems to have been a life of notable 
purity, of singular generosity, of un- 
ostentatious yet abounding benevo- 
lence. ‘From the first,” we read, 
‘*he was sufficient not only to take 
care of himself but others, and, as 
is universally the case with such nat- 
ures, there were needs enough, pre- 
sented early and always continued, to 
absorb a large portion of whatever 
might be his.” The cheerfulness of 
whatever benefaction or kindness 
dropped from his hand, his own un- 
mindfulness of it forever after, his 
seeming joy in giving, were a rare grace 
and charm. He used to take exquisite 
pleasure, while once in-London, in sur- 
prising some hungry gamin with a sup- 
per at some convenient stall, where 
as would often happen Fields was re- 
turning after some evening’s pleasure 
on foot to his lodgings. And at 
home, at his place of business, in his 
intercourse with his hosts of friends 
and acquaintances, and with stran- 
gers, he ‘*was continually doing,” 
said Mr. Whipple. ‘*kindly acts 
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which required the expenditure of a 
good deal of time.” 

Mr. Fields’s sympathy with young 
people was very marked and notice- 
able. He was a favorite contributor 
to the Youth’s Companion, and the 
articles thus printed were very pleas- 
antly characteristic of the man and 
the author. 

His religious feeling and purpose 
seem to have been deep, warm, and 
earnest. One entry (on a Sabbath) 
in his journal, betrays most signifi- 
cantly and tenderly the undercurrent 
of the life men knew. 

His was a life in which were hap- 
pily blended earnestness and gener- 
osity, single-heartedness and open- 
heartedness, diligence and cheerful- 
ness. His devotion to his chosen 
work is an inspiration, yet it is not 
without its pathos, the more that so 
much he did so toilsomely is lost in 
others’ labors and successes. Yet 
perhaps the true dignity and glory of 
his life lies in this fact, as if his dili- 
gent zeal, his devoted work, were in- 
deed accepted and used in the intel- 
lectual life and progress of the age, 
with perhaps a deeper, wider, 
more gracious potency than he 
knew. 


and 
ever 
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By C. JENNIE 


SWAINE. 


The monarch had heard Appeles’ name, 

For the speaking canvas had told his fame. 

‘** Though thy touch be as magic,” he softly said, 
‘* And thy palette with rainbow hues is fed, 
Though true to thy dream of Madonna and Saint, 
Yet Campaspe’s beauty thou canst not paint.” 


But Appeles said, ‘* From the living streams 
Of beauty wy spirit has quaffed in dreams, 
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And to visions of loveliness fairer than earth 
My brush and my canvas have given birth. 
With the laurel’s evergreen wreath on my brow, 
My boasted art shall not fail me now.” 


‘* Try not thy skill—it is sure to fail ; 

The roses’ red flush to her cheek is pale, 

And the violet’s tender and liquid hue, 

Aglow in the sunshine, agleam in the dew, 

Nor the soft, sweet blue of the summer skies. 
Can match with their brightness her azure eyes.” 


Campaspe sat in the softened light: 

She lifted her hand, like a lily white, 

And the loosened veil from her head-dress fell, 
And her beauty fell o’er hitn like a spell, 
While the hand on the canvas left no trace, 

As she mocked his art with her angel face. 


Campaspe her dewy eyes upraised, 

And on Appeles she fondly gazed. 

She had worshipped him long through his wondrous art; 
And she said to her wildly throbbing heart,— 

** Embodied before me my dream appears ;” 

And the drooping eyelids veiled their tears. 


On his knees Appeles breathed her name, 

And burning words to his white lips came, 

While the king’s fair daughter, with smile and tear, 
His passionate wooing bowed low to hear, 

Till her cheek touched his lip, and kingdom and crown 
By the spell of Love laid their barriers down. 


Weary with waiting, the noble king 

Bade his attendants Appeles bring. 

“If thy work is done, the reward is thine.” 
**Though my hand be skilled and my art divine.” 
Appeles said, ‘* yet I cannot trace 

A single line of so fair a face. 


‘*Her wonderful beauty has maddened me. 

I know my fate, and it sweet shall be, 

For better is death than life,” he cried: 

But with tears in his voice the king replied, 
**Campaspe has loved thee well and long, 

And her cheek lost its bloom and her voice its song. 
Take her, and Love on thy heart shall trace, 

In deathless beauty, her angel face.” 
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WINDHAM, N. 


Windham, NV. H. 


H.—Chapter 6. 


By Hon. Leonarp A. Morrison, AUTHOR OF “ HistoRY OF THE MorRRISON FAMILY” 


AND “History OF 


BIOGRAPHIES. 

David Gregg* was one of the earli- 
est settlers of Windham. He was 
born in Londonderry, Ireland, in 
1685, and was the sonof John Gregg,? 
who was born there in 1665, and who 
was killed by the Catholics about 
1689. This John Gregg was son of 
David Gregg.’ who was born in Ar- 
gyleshire, Scotland, was a captain 
under Cromwell in 1655, and aided 
in subjugating the rebellious Irish, 
and subsequently settled near Lon- 
donderry, Ireland. Was a tanner, 
and proprietor of thirty acres of land. 
He was finally murdered by the Irish 
in 1689. 

David Gregg* of Windham married, 
in Ireland, Mary, daughter of Capt. 
Thomas Nevins of London. He came 
to Watertown, Mass., in 1712. lived 
there nine years, and then bought a 
large tract in Windham (then Lon- 
donderry), in November, 1721. This 
was then a wilderness abounding in 
wild beasts. The old cellar over 
which his house stood can still be 
seen. He was a Protestant and a 
devout Christian. His mind was 
strong, combined with decision of 
character, and he died at an advanced 
age. He was of gigantic stature, 
his weight was 340 pounds, and he 
possessed marvellous strength. He 
could lift 1,200 pounds with ease. 
His son 

William Gregg,* was born in 1705, 
in Londonderry, Ireland. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth Kyle, of Scotch blood, 
who possessed great personal beau- 
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ty. Her husband was a great hunter, 
and made noted inroads upon the 
catamounts, bears, wolves, and deer 
which abounded in the unbroken for- 
ests. He was a leading citizen, and 
often held offices of trust, both polit- 
ical and religious. Was noted for his 
piety and great memory. He was 
resolute in purpose, and adhered to 
his convictions with the pertinacity of 
the Scotch covenanter. He was well 
educated for his time. Though he 
left Ireland when eight years of age, 
yet he could describe with great mi- 
nuteness the old city of Londonderry, 
with its walls and fortifications. He 
could describe the streets as he saw 
them in his boyhood, and would re- 
late what he had seen and heard of 
the extreme distress growing out of 
the celebrated defence of the city; 
distress so great and the gnawings of 
hunger so keen that rats were food 
and had a market price. He died in 
1797, in his 92d year. 


John Cochran was of unadulterated 
Scotch blood, was the son of John 
and Elizabeth (Arwin) Cochran, of 
Londonderry, Ireland, where he was 
born in 1704. His father shared with 
his Scotch countrymen in the glorious 
defence of the city against the Cath- 
olics in 1688-89. Young Cochran 
came to New Hampshire in 1720, and 
in 1730 located on a swell of land in 
East Windham, which remains to this 
day in possession of descendants. It 
was at that time a wilderness, and he 
displayed the usual amount of endur- 
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ance of the pioneer. He was a lead- 
ing and respected citizen. He mar- 
ried Jenny McKeen, of Londonderry. 
Their married life was long and 
pleasant, and they sleep side by side 
in the ‘* Cemetery on the Hill.” They 
are the ancestors of the Cochrans of 
Windham, and of Rev. W. R. Coch- 
rane, historian of Antrim, N. H. 


James Betton was born in Scotland 
in 1727-28. He came to Windham 
about 1753, and died March 18, 1803. 
He settled in the north part of the 
town, and was a very active, popular, 
and influential citizen. He was for 
the time well educatcd; was an auc- 
tioneer, surveyor, and justice of the 
peace. He filled all the prominent 
positions in town, and was in 1777 an 


agent from the state of New Hamp- 
shire to the seat of the national gov- 
ernment at Baltimore, and brought to 


New England a large amount of 
money with which to prosecute the 
Revolutionary war. He was the fa- 
ther of Hon. Silas Betton, who was 
born in Windham, Aug. 26, 1767. 
He graduated at Dartmouth college 
in 1787. 
and state senate several years, mem- 
ber of congress from 1803 to 1807, 
and high sheriff of Rockingham coun- 
ty from 1815 to 1819. 


Was a member of the house 


Lieut. Samuel Morison® was born 
in Ireland, at or near Londonderry. 
He was of Scotch blood, and his 
parents were Charter James Morison,? 
of Londonderry, N. H., and Mary 
Wallace. His grandfather, John Mor- 
ison,’ was born in Scotland, and emi- 
grated to Ireland previous to 1688, 
and resided at or near Londonderry. 
He and his sons and family were of 
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the number of Scotch Protestants 
who during the famous siege and de- 
fence of that city in 1688-89 were by 
the inhuman order of Gen. Conrad de 
Rosen, the French commander, driv- 
en beneath the walls of the city, suf- 
fering the pangs of starvation, and 
exposed to the missiles of death from 
the besieged and besiegers. They 
survived, and were admitted into the 
city. He died in Londonderry, N. 
H., in 1736. 

Lieut. Samuel Morison came to 
Londonderry, N. H., when a lad of 
15 years. He located in Windham 
about 1730, and his home farm is 
still in possession of a descendant, 
its bounds unchanged. He is the an- 
cestor of the Morisons of Windham. 
He was well educated in Ireland, and 
became an influential man in this set- 
tlement. He presided in the first 
town-meeting, and in thirty subse- 
quent meetings of the free-holders, 
the last time in 1775. It may be of 
interest to state that the person who 
acted as moderator at the last annual 
meeting is a great-grandson of Sam- 
uel Morison, who acted as moderator 
of the first annual meeting 141 years 
ago. He was a member of the first 
board of selectmen, and acted in that 
capactity for seven years, and was 
clerk for four years. His intellectual 
His 
mind was broad, and his heart sensi- 
tive to the calls of the needy and un- 
fortunate. He was noted for his 
piety, and was held in the highest es- 
teem. He was a lieutenant in a Mas- 
sachusetts regiment, at Fort Cumber- 
land, N. S., in 1760. 

He was a rigid Presbyterian, and 
was an elder in that church. In the 
town records he is alluded to as 


power was robust and strong. 
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‘*Samuel Morison, Gent,” also in 
many deeds. He was much engaged 
in public business. He married Mar- 
tha, daughter of Samuel Allison, of 
Londonderry. She was born March 
31, 1720, and was the first female 
child of European extraction born in 
that town. She died Dec. 3, 1761. 
He died Feb. 11, 1776, and in the 
cemetery overlooking the bright 
sparkling waters of Cobbett’s pond 
they sleep their last sleep. 


Henry Campbell was here in 1733. 
He was born in Londonderry, Ireland, 
in 1697, and married Martha Black 
in 1717. He was son of Daniel 
Campbell, born in 1660 at Argyle, 
Scotland. He located in the west 
side of the town, and his descendants 
live to this day upon the ancestral 
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acres. He was the ancestor of the 
Campbells of Windham, of Hon. 
Charles H. Campbell of Nashua, and 
of James Madison Campbell, late of 
Manchester. 


John Dinsmoor, son of John Dins- 
moor of Scotland, came to London- 
derry in 1723, and is ancestor of the 
Dinsmoors here. His house was in 
Londonderry, the front door-stone 
being on the line’ between Windham 
and Londonderry. He died in 1741. 
His grandson, William Dinsmoor,was 
aman of parts, and possessed quite 
a poetical gift. The latter was fa- 
ther of the elder Gov. Samuel Dins- 
moor of Keene, of Robert Dinsmoor 
(the ** rustic bard”’), and an uncle of 
Col. Silas Dinsmoor, the noted Ind- 
ian agent. 


WHITEFIELD. 


Extract from an Unpublished History. 


By Levi W. Dopge. 


Error as to the spelling of the name 
of the town crept in early, and this 
has given rise to doubts expressed by 
some as to the origin of the title; 
or,—as there is a reason for every 
established fact,—its why and _ its 
wherefore. It is true that in the 
original grant, as copied, the name 
has a plural ending, and also many 
times thus appears in some of the 
earlier records ; but it was clearly, as 
we think, on account of a clerical 
lapsus penne, or extravagant end- 
ing of the d in the original petition, 
or subsequent use of the name, and 


ignorance of the ouigin and true ap- 
plication of the title. 

To call it ‘* Whitefields” in 1774 
would have been a misnomer, as there 
was no place for a field of white 
throughout all the dark evergreen 
wilderness within its borders. No 
intervales existed suggestive of what 
might become white fields by a sum- 
mer’s product of daisies or a winter’s 
burden of snow. Black forests every 
where abounded, save upon the high- 
lands thickly covered with the decid- 
uous growth. 

The writer has in his possession 
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several musty documents relating to 
the early affairs of the town, of dates 
from 1774 to 1802, and in most cases 
the name is spelled without the plural 
ending. One of these is a deed from 
one Stephen Cogan, conveying the 
** right of land in township of White- 
Jield, so called, being the same I pur- 
chased of Timothy Nash.” This 


Nash was one of the original gran- 
tees, only two of whom ever resided 
in the vicinity ; he settled about 1764 
upon the Connecticut, in the present 
town of Lunenburg, and doubtless 
knew that the land he was granted, 
and which he was reconveying, lay 


in Whitefield without an s. 

There were then, we believe, but 
three towns in all New Hampshire 
whose titles were not suggested by 
the parties interested, either from the 
names of older places, or in memory 
or in honor of individuals or families. 
Nor is Whitefield the only one that has 
borne a miss-spelled title or misinter- 
pretation. Bretton Woods, now Car- 
our border, was 
originally granted to Sir Thos. Went- 
worth, Bart., and others. 


roll, on southern 
The coun- 
try seat of Sir Thomas was known as 
‘+ Bretton Hall,” at Bretton, Eng- 
land. Gov. Wentworth designed to 
name this new wild grant after the 
English country home of his kinsman, 
and so called it ** Bretton Woods ;” 
but a careless clerk dotted the ¢, and 
Britton Woods it became. 

‘* Llovd Hills,” now Bethlehem, is 
spelled in Willey’s ** Early History of 
the White Mountains” Lord’s Hill, 
and it was thus known by the first 
settlers, which may have suggested 
the present title. The suggestion for 
the original name of the grant was 
clearly this. About twenty thousand 
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acres of the township were patented 
to one Joseph Loring, whose wife 
was a daughter of Rev. Henry Lloyd, 
at one time a contractor for the royal 
army. They followed Gov. Went- 
worth into exile in 1776, being both 
firm supporters of the King’s cause, 
and were accordingly proscribed and 
banished by the act of 1788. Lloyd 
died in London in 1796, and Loring 
in 1789, also in England. 

The Lorings had one son born to 
them, in Dorchester, Mass., who took 
the name of John Wentworth Loring, 
by the pleasure of the provincial gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, and this 
young scion of the house of Loring 
would have been the heir presumptive 
to his father’s Lloyd Hills estate had 
it not been forfeited by acts of dis- 
lovalty. Thus did Gov. Wentworth 
think to perpetuate the name of his 
friend by a grant of a township to the 
family, and by the attachment of the 
family name to the township. 

The addition of the plural s to 
Whitefield was no stranger error than 
has occurred in that of the spelling of 
several other towns. The petitioners 
for those grants, as is well known, 
were not well versed in orthography, 
especially of proper nouns, and fre- 
quently wrote their own individual 
names with amazing incorrectness. 
Swansey, in its early records, was 
sometimes written with an s, and at 
other times with a z, when in fact it 
was named for that old Welsh town 
Swansea—a greater error by far than 
an s to Whitefield. Stewartstown 
was granted to John Stuart and oth- 
ers ‘of London, 
Stuarttown, an 


and named 
obvious derivation ; 
it was first incorporated Stuart, but 


afterwards changed toits present ren- 


was 
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dering. The first name of Stark was 
Percey, from Thomas Percey, at that 
time chaplain to the king; but in the 
act of incorporation an evident cleri- 
cal error occurred of introducing an 
i, and thus was it put on record— 
Piercy. 

The petitioners in the case of the 
town of Windsor asked to be incor- 
porated by the name of Winsor; but 
during the passage of the act a d was 
inserted, and thus it is. 

In relation to the present town of 
Wolfeborough: In the Journal of the 
House it is Wolfsborough; and in 
the council records the f is omitted. 
Which is the right? 

The town of Plaistow was incor- 
porated without the use of the i— 
Plastow. The present spelling is 
probably without authority. 

When, in 1804, the pioneers of 
Whitefield petitioned the general 
court to be incorporated as a town, 
with intent to settle any complications 
that might arise from the dual orthog- 
raphy, and to inform the rest of the 
world that Whitefield was the proper 
and desired title, they asked to have 
the insinuating s forever dropped 
from its name, which was accorded 
Dec. 1, 1804. 

The idea has always prevailed 
among those interested. and the 
writer has no doubt it was the inten- 
tion of the grantor, cither in accord- 
ance with his own or the expressed 
wishes of some of those upon whom 
this grant was bestowed, that the 
name thereof was to commemorate 
that of the Rev. George Whitefield, 
the light of whose life had been but 
recently extinguished, and whose 
name was even then a_ household 
word throughout all New England. 


Whitefield. 


It is a fact that he was a welcome 
guest at the Wentworth mansion, and 
that the governor held the itinerat- 
ing ecclesiastic in high esteem, al- 
though he was proselyting followers 
from the established church. The 
last week of the great preacher's life 
was passed in New Hampshire, dur- 
ing which he preached four of his 
unique sermons, delivered in the open 
air, for there was no church large 
enough to hold the crowds who came 
to see and hear him; and, in fact, 
many of the houses of Sabbath wor- 
ship were closed against him. 

His last discourse was at Exeter, 
the day before his death, where, in 
God’s free, vast temple, he preached 
for two long hours to a crowd of in- 
terested listeners. At Newburyport, 
upon the following day, was his next 
appointment; but during the night 
he was seized with an asthmatic par- 
oxysm, of which he died suddenly, in 
his 56th year. 

Mr. Whitefield was born in Glouces- 
ter, England. He took the degree 
of A. B. from Pembroke college, 
and was ordained in 1736 by the 
bishop of Gloucester, and in 1740 
was admitted to priestly orders. He 
made seven different vovages between 
England and America, always in the 
cause of religion and humanity. It 
was said of him that ** no clergyman 
ever possessed the powers of oratory 
in a higher degree, or led a more 
useful or virtuous life.” 

Upon the day of his death. Sept. 
30, 1770, all the bells of Portsmouth 
tolled from 11 o’clock till sunset. 

The house where Whitefield died is 
still standing upon School street in 
Newburyport. and is pointed out to 
visitors as one of the objects of inter- 
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est in that historic old town. The 
church beneath whose sanctuary lie 
the ashes of this founder of the Cal- 
vinistic order of Methodists is hard 
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by, and a cenotaph placed above the 
dead by an eminent friend of the 
ardent preacher tells the story of his 
life, labors, and virtues. 


ORIGIN AND MEANING OF PROPER NAMES. 


By Epwrin D. Sansorn, LL. D. 


A man without a name is as near 
nobody as we can well imagine. If 
he does anything, says anything, or 
even thinks anything worthy of note, 
he will be observed and named from 
his prominept characteristics. 
nomine homo non est,” says a Latin 
proverb. From the beginning, there- 
fore, men have always borne at least 
one significant name. ‘* The first man 
is of the earth earthy.” Adam took 
his name from the earth, of which be 
was formed. The Hebrew word means 
**red earth.” The Latin ** homo” is 
associated with ‘*humus,” and with 
the Roman’s * humilis,” humble, 
meant lowly, of the earth. These 
names point to man’s origin—from 
the dust. 

Proper names designate individuals. 
Origivally men had but one name, as 
Adam, David, Ninus, Cyrus, Socrates, 
Plato, Cicero, Cato, Paul, and John. 
Names were generally imposed to in- 
dicate some quality or attribute of the 
infant or some circumstance attend- 
ing his birth. The Jews named their 
children eight days after birth. The 
Romans named their daughters imme- 
diately after birth; their sons on the 
ninth day, and held a feast called 
‘*nominalia.” The Greeks usually 
named their children on the tenth day 


** Sine 


after birth, and consecrated the day 
to sacrifices and feasting. 

Hebrew names very often were his- 
torical. Moses means ** drawn out of 
the water ;” Isaac means **‘ laughter,” 
referring to the levity of the mother 
when his birth was announced by 
the angel. Another parent named 
her child Gad, for she said “A 
troop cometh.” David was the ‘ well 
beloved,” the voungest and the hope 
of the house, the flower of the family. 
The dying Rachel named her infant 
‘* Benoni.” the son of my sorrow ; but 
Jacob called him ‘+ Benjamin,” the 
son of my strength. Other children 
were named from peculiarities of form, 
features, or complexion. The Greeks 
and Romans were careful to impose 
upon persons and places names of 
good omen. With the Romans such 
names as Victor, Castor, Faustus, and 
Probus were called ** bona nomina,” 
or ‘*fausta nomina.” They sought 
men with good names to offer their 
sacrifices, found colonies, and lead 
armies.” Hence the proverb, ** Bo- 
num nomen, bonum omen.” The fair 
sounding name was a presumption of 
success. With the Greeks warlike 
terms are often incorporated in the 
names of their heroes. 

Here we may ask, Did the name 
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imposed in infancy determine the pur- 
suits of the adult? or, Were the par- 
ents so confident of the powers of their 
sons as to anticipate their history, and 
name them by way of prolepsis? The 
word zéiznos, war, derived by some 
from zed57, much, and “d:na, blood, 
appears in many a warrior’s name, as 
Tlepolemus and Archepolemus. The 
words pdyy, battle, and ves, mind, 
and other words indicating strength, 
speed, glory, and counsel, often con- 
stituted elements in the names of illus- 
trious men. When these names, sig- 
nificant of future renown, were given, 
the parents were wont to pray that 
those that bore them might deserve 
the title. When Grunthram, king of 
France, named Clotharius at the fort, 
he said, **Creseat puer et punjus sit 
nominis executor.” So the Roman 
emperors Severus, Probus, and Aure- 
lius are called **sui nominis impera- 
tores.” They were rightly named. 
They fulfilled their destiny as it was 
foreshadowed at their christening. 

Those names which denoted per- 
sonal defects or deformities, as ypu- 
zés, eagle-nose, or ‘* Flaccus,” flap- 
eared, must have been given as sobri- 
quets; but such names as Aaddinozos, 
renowned for victory, or “Lvzpyity7, a 
benefactor, seem to have been given 
to infants. 

As men multiplied, there was need 
of more names to distinguish one 
The most obvious dis- 
tinction would be the use of the fa- 
ther’s name with the son’s; next, the 


from another. 


place of residence, office, or employ- 
ment. Patronymics in the most sim- 
ple form are written in fall, as /zapos 
tov Aatdchvv, or Solomon the son of 
David. We also read of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Gregory, Nazian- 
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zen, Polycletes the sculptor, Diogenes 
the cynic, and Nero the tyrant. These 
are very convenient epithets to indi- 
cate the person referred to. The 
Greeks used patronymics ending in 
ides and ades to designate sons, as 
Prianides the son of Priam, Atlanti- 
ades, the son or descendant of Atlas. 

The termination *‘ing” in Anglo- 
Saxon is equivalent to ‘*:dy>” in 
Greek. Efadgaring—the son of Ed- 
gar; Efdbehrt Eadgaring—Edbert 
Edgarson. Possibly Dering, Brown- 
ing, and Whiting may be equivalent 
to dear, brown, and white darling ; 
and darling is from deor—dear and 
ling—condition. The Russians affix 
‘*witz,” the Poles **sky,” to the fa- 
ther’s name to indicate what we mean 
by son, as Paulowitz=Paul’s son ; Pe- 
trowsky—=Peterson. From the Welch 
prefix *‘Ap,” meaning son, as Ap- 
Richard, Ap-Rice. we have Pritchard 
and Price. A still stranger corrup- 
is that of Peter Gower, from 
Pythagoras (French—Pythagore), or 
Benjamin Eaton, from the Spanish 
** Benito,” Latin Benedictas. 

The Romans were more prodigal of 
names than the Greeks. 


tion 


They fre- 
quently used three names, and some- 
times four, to describe a single per- 
Cicero’s gentile name was Tul- 
lius, his whole name Marcus Tullius 
Cicero. 


son. 


The last was called the cog- 
nomen: the first distinguished the in- 
dividual who bore it from other mem- 
bers of his gens or house. The whole 
republic was divided into gentes or 
houses. and these were subdivided 
into familiz or families. According- 
ly several distinguished families might 
belong to the same gens. This term 
may have denoted consanguinity at its 
origin, but in process of time it be 
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“ame the name of an association hav- 
ing common religious rites. 

Some illustrious men received addi- 
tional names or titles from the coun- 
tries they conquered or the victories 
they won, as Africanus, Asiaticus, 
Torquatus. In familiar address the 
pre nomen was used. Horace says, 
‘*gaudent prenomine molles Auricu- 
le.” So with us, lovers, parents, and 
boon companions use the Christian 
name or a diminutive of it. 

There is probably a difference in 
meaning between sirname and _ sur- 
name. Sir, or Sire, is an abbrevia- 
tion of seigneur: hence sirname or 
sirename is simply the father’s name 
added, as Mac Allan, Fitz Herbert, 
and Ap-Evan are sirenames meaning 
the son of Allan, Herbert, and Evan. 
The 
Highland Scotch and Trish use Mac 
for son, as Mac Neil. 


All nations resort to this usage. 


The Irish also 
prefix *to7,”” or O’, meaning grandson, 
as O'Hara, O’Neale. ©’ and Mack 
now are common Irish prefixes, which 
is indicated in the following humorous 
stanza: 
* By Mac and O 
You'll always know 
True Irishmen, they say ; 
For if they lack 
Both © and Mac, 
No Irishmen are they.”’ 


Titles among the ancients were fre- 
quently mistaken for proper names, as 
Cyrus in Persia, Pharaoh in Egypt, 
Lucumo in Etruria, Brennus in Gaul, 
and Cesar in Rome. Possibly these 
appellations may have belonged to 
individuals at first, who, owing to 
their transmitted their 
honors, to their 
So the first twelve Ro- 
man emperors were called Cvesars 
from the first, who gave his cognomen 


distinction, 
with 
successors. 


names, their 
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to the office he created. So the em- 
peror of Russia is still styled the 
‘‘ezar,” probably from the recollec- 
tions of the Roman imperial title. 
Some modern critics, Iam aware, find 
the origin of that word in the Russian 
tongue. Several of the royal families 
of England and Europe can trace their 
names to a more inglorious origin. 
Such are the royal lines of Plantage- 
net, Tudor, Steward or Stuart, Valois, 
Bourbon, Oldenburg, and Hapsburg. 
The Medici of Florence, the city of 
flowers, it is said, derive their name 
from the profession of the founder of 
that illustrious house. He was a phy- 
sician, **medicus;” and his descend- 
ants becoming bankers and brokers, 
adopted the three golden balls as their 
sign to indicate that their founder was 
a maker and vender of pills, or a Doc- 
tor of Medicine. 

Surnames are over names, because, 
as Du Cange says. **They were at 
first written not in a direct line afler 
the Christian name, but above it be- 
tween the lines ;” and hence they were 
called in Latin supra uomina ; in Ital- 
ian, supra nome ; in French, surnoms, 
over-names. When the feudal svs- 
tem declined, and the undistinguished 
and undistinguishable serfs began to 
emerge into that political body called 
the nation, subject to enrolment and 
taxation, every individual must then 
have ‘*a local habitation and a name,” 
however much his social and _polit- 
ical rights might hitherio have resem- 
bled ** airy nothings.” As late as the 
fifteenth century the king of Poland 
persuaded his barbarian subjects to 
adopt Christianity as their national 
religion. The nobles and warriors 
were baptized separately: the multi- 
tude were divided into companies, and 
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a single name and a single baptism 
sufficed for each company. But such 
parsimony in holy water and Christian 
names did not long answer the de- 
mands of the times. Whoever was 
distinguished in body, mind, or estate 
had a name.—a surname,—given him 
to apprise the world of his superiority. 
Surnames existed among the Anglo- 
Saxons: they came into general use 
under the Normans. Before the con- 
quest patronymics were often formed 
by appending to the father’s name the 
word son, as Richardson, Johnson, 
Jackson, Willson, &c. The oldest 
surnames in Domesday-Book are tak- 
en from places or estates, as Godfre- 
dius de Mannevilla, Walterus de Ver- 
non, and Robertus de Oily. Others 
were derived from their fathers, as 
Guhelmus, filius Osberni; others were 
taken from offices, as Eudo, Dapifer, 
Guhelmus Camerarius or Gislebertus, 
Cocus. Many common people have 
no surnames. These were regarded 
as a luxury, and could be enjoyed 
only by the rich and nobles. Once a 
single name was deemed sufficient for 
the mightiest conqueror. ‘To assign 
any additional name to Alexander, 
Cyrus, Cesar, or Alfred would de- 
tract from their fame. Now it requires 
a fair degree of culture and a good 
memory for a young princess to recite 
and spell her own names. Kings are 
generally known by one name, though 
they enjoy in private half a dozen. It 
deserves notice, that men who affect 
greatness bolster themselves up with 
names and titles just in proportion as 
they are deficient in native endow- 
ments and moral qualifications. In 
speaking of the truly great men of 
our own country we say Washington, 
Webster, or Clay, without even prefix- 
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ing a mister or an honorable. Some- 
times we use the Christian name to 
indicate a familiar household rever- 
ence for our patriots, and say Patrick 
Henry, James Otis, John Adams, or 
John Hancock. If we wish to be 
peculiarly respectful, we prefix an ad- 
jective, as old Sam Adams, old John 
Adams, or old Tom Jefferson; but 
when we come to our village worthies, 
whose greatness is nominal and offi- 
cial, we use freely the titles of presi- 
dent, judge, colonel, general, honora- 
ble, and esquire. 

The Anglo-Saxons are a conquering 
people, and yet they are the greatest 
promoters of the arts of peace. They 
have inherited their personal inde- 
pendence, their hatred of oppression, 
their aggressive spirit, their love of 
adventure, and their fondness for mil- 
itary titles from their earliest ances- 
tors. 

The Germans derived their national 
appellation from their warlike habits. 
The word German is from ‘+ gér,” a 


’ 


spear, and **mann,” a man, signify- 
ing **spearman.” Others derive it 
from an old root meaning war: hence 
the whole word would indicate a hero. 
This name, as Tacitus informs us, was 
chosen by themselves to inspire terror 
in their enemies. They called them- 
or fighters by pro- 
fession, to alarm their foes. They are 
also called the Teutonic race. This 
epithet is derived from their founder, 
who doubtless was a hero—a slayer 
of men and a destroyer of cities. Tac- 
itus says the Germans worshipped 
Tuisco, or Tuisto, and his son Man- 
nus, as the origin and founders of their 
race. The god and his offspring 
‘*man”’ are here associated. Their 
tradition ascends not above the name 


selves ‘*warmen,” 
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and fame of their first hero. He re- 
ceived divine honors. The day on 
which Tuisco was specially honored 
was named Tuesday, and the people 
who paid him divine honors were 
called ‘*Teutones,” whence we ob- 
tain the modern words Teutsch and 
Dutch, Teutonic and Germanic ; there- 
fore are the sacred and military names 
of the same people both derived from 
heroes. 

The same race are sometimes called 
Goths. This word means brave or 
good in war, as among all early na- 
tions valor is equivalent to goodness. 
The bravest fighter was the best man : 
so among our ancestors Goth, Gott, 
God, and good are but one and the 
same word differently spelled. When 
applied to a deity, a tribe or nation, 
it meant brave or fierce, not kind or 
beneficent, as in modern use. It was 
a title of Odin, or Woden, the bloody 
warrior of the North, who swept over 
nations from the Indus to the North- 
ern ocean like a hyperborean tem- 
pest, and was literally the god of hosts. 
From him the fourth day of our week 
is named Wednesday or ** Woden’s 
day.” 

It has been said by an eminent crit- 
ic that **Odin or Woden, the former 
Scandinavian in its origin, from the 
Norse ‘odr,’ the latter Germanic, 
from ‘*wod,’ raging, mad, wove, de- 
notes one possessed with fury.” The 
Scandinavian Odin and the German 
Woden were the same god, whose 
name indicates his character. The 
Goths, or braves, were divided into 
Ostro-Goths and Visi-Goths, or East- 
ern and Western Goths. The Wes- 
tro- or Visi-Goths, in the early part 
of the fifth century, under Alaric or 
Al-rie, ‘* all rich,” or very rich, enter- 
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ed Italy and pillaged Rome. In their 
subsequent conquests they formed a 
union with the Vandals, who are com- 
monly supposed to be a Gothic tribe 
deriving their name from the Teutonic 
word ‘** wenden,” to turn or wander, 
denoting a collection of roving tribes 
or wanderers like the Asiatic Nomads. 
Dr. Latham thinks the word Vandal 
is the same as Wend, which is the 
German name for Slavonian. Car- 
lyle speaks of the northern Baltic 
countries being vacated by the Goths 
and occupied by immigrating Sclaves 
called Vandals or Wends in the fourth 
century, and adds, the word ** slave,” 
in all our Western languages, means 
captured Sclavonian. 

The Vandals, under Genseric. Gans- 
ric, ** wholly rich,” conquered Mau- 
ritania in 429. In their victorious 
march into Africa they conquered 
Spain, and named the province as- 
signed to them from themselves Van- 
dalitia, which in process of time was 
softened into Andalusia. 

The etymological history of Euro- 
pean names of places and of men 
points directly to the peculiarities of 
both. Our ancestors were warlike: 
their national, local, and individual 
names show it. The Greeks gave the 
general appellation of Scythian to all 
the tribes north of the Black sea. 
Some suppose this to have been a 
Teutonic word assumed by themselves, 
and borrowed by the Greeks from the 
verb **schiitten,” to shoot, because 
they were expert bowmen. The word 
Saxon is supposed to be affiliated with 
the primitive ‘*seax,” a sword, be- 
cause the Saxons were good swords- 
men. In like manner the Angles are 
associated with the word ‘‘ angel” or 
‘‘angl,” a hook or barbed weapon 
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which they wielded with great dexter- 
ity, as the sea-kings, their bold de- 
scendants, hurl a harpoon. 

The Celts, who immediately pre- 
ceded the conquering Goths in the 
west of Europe, show a different taste 
in their civil and geographical nomen- 
clature. Klipstein observes,—** The 
Keltae, Keltici, or Celtze Celtici, Ass- 
cat, Tusdtat, Galli, Galate, the Kelts 
or Celts, Gauls, Gaels, and Galatians 
may all be considered one and the 
same people under different branches 
and relations. It may be as well to 
observe that the Greeks termed the 
Roman Gallia Galatia, from the Kel- 
tie name Galtachd, or Gaéltachd, the 
land or country of the Guuls or Gaéls, 
and sometimes to distinguish it from 
the kingdom of Galatia, founded at a 
later day by the same people in Phryg- 
ia and called Keltiké and Kelto-Gala- 
tia. The origin of all these terms is 
found in the word * ceilt’ or * ceiltach,’ 
signifying ‘inhabitant of a forest,’ and 
Galtachd or Gaéltachd itself would 
therefore denote a forest country, ‘ceil,’ 
‘gaél,’ ‘gall,’ meaning a forest.” 
in time and culture 
were these wild woodsmen from their 
descendants, the polished Parisians! 
The earliest inhabitants of Great Brit- 
ain were Celts. The Highland Scotch, 
the primitive Irish, and the Welsh are 
supposed to be their descendants. The 


How remote 


whole country bears traces of their 
occupancy in the existing names of 
The earliest known name of 
the island, Albion, is derived from 
the Celtic ‘*alb,” white, and ** in” or 
island. Pliny says,— 
*“*Albion sic dicta ab albis rupibus 
quas mare alluit.” 


places. 


‘*innis,” an 


Britain is sup- 
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posed to be derived from the name 
of a Celtic king, ** Prydain, the son 
of Aedd the Great.” 
** Brit-daoine,” painted people, or 
** Bruit-tan,” tin-land. Caledonia, by 
Klipstein, is derived from the Celtic 
Cel-y-ddon, Kelts of the mountain, 
**tun” or **ddun” being a mountain ; 
and Irene of the Greeks, Hebernia of 
the Romans, and Ireland of the Eng- 
lish, is from ** Erin,” 


Others give 


the west, and 
‘*in,” an island, meaning the island 
of the west, which to the native is 
**sweet Erin.” 

The Celts and Romans, who succes- 
sively inhabited England, have left 
but few traces of their residence there 
except 
places. 


monuments and names of 
England was named Angle- 
land from the Angles, who probably 
were the most numerous of the six 
different colonies of Germans that 
settled in Britain between A.D. 449 
and 547. 
under Hengist and Horsa, who called 
themselves Jutes, settled and founded 
the kingdom of Kent. The second 
invasion, led by Aella, A. D. 477, was 
made by Saxons, who established the 
South 
The third invasion, under 
Cerdic, A. D. 495, was made by Sux- 
ons. They founded the kingdom of 
Wessex, or the West Saxons, on the 
coast of Hampshire. 


The first German invaders, 


little kingdom of Sussex or 
Saxons. 


In the year 530 


another horde of Saxons landed in 
Essex, the home of the East Saxons. 
The date of the fifth settlement is not 
known. The invaders were Angles, 
and occupied Norfolk and Suffolk,— 
that is, North folk and South folk, or 
people. 
(To be continued. | 
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AMONG THE HAYMAKERS. 


By ArTHuUR 


The smell of new-mown hay is in 
the air, and the music of whetting 
sevthe. Who that was born and bred 
in the country does not remember the 
exhilarating boy pleasures of haying, 
with its prized freedom from the de- 
tested school-books and tasks, with 
its delicious draughts of home-brewed 
beer and the exhaustless supplies of 
good things from mother’s exquisite 
larder? How cool the damp grass 
feels to our bare feet as we spread the 
green swaths! Load-making on the 
ox-rack, and storing away in the mow 
of the old barn—who shall tell the 
joys thereof ? 

And what have we here? A ground 
sparrow’s nest with two fledgelings. 
We shall remember this so as to visit 
it at more leisure, and we shall re- 
member, too, that hornet’s nest when 
we come to rake. 

Daniel Webster, once a 
New farmer and 
worked at having on one of these hill 
farms, said a scythe always hung to 
suit him when it hung in a tree. Pity 


who was 


Hampshire boy 


Daniel never lived to see his way to 
become practically adopted by the 
agricultural world at large. 

Under the old style all hands had 
to be in the field by four o’clock and 
mow till seven, without a particle of 
food. Men were reckoned for hardi- 
hood of physical endurance. The 
demijohn stood and 
from the 
would become noisy and 
Then it took a half 
stout men a month to cut a 
large farm. Now one man and a boy 
will do the same work in a week on 


under a tree, 


frequent reference to it 
** hands ” 
quarrelsome. 


dozen 


E. Corton. 


nothing stronger than iced coffee. 
The unadulterated Yankee is passing 
away, and with him his crude habits 
of toil. Once in a great while we 
meet with an old-fashioned fellow, 
way back under the hills, who has 
not heard of the improved means of 
agriculture, or having heard of them, 
disbelieves in them, and jogs along 
at the old pace with hook and loafer, 
hauling his last load in on the snow. 
These are few. They have outlived 
their generation and their usefulness. 

But it is thickening up in the west, 
and to-morrow will be foul weather. 
All hands can go a-fishing. Early in 
the morning the angle-worms are se- 
cured, the bay mare hitched to the 
lumbering farm wagon, pipes are 
loaded and lighted, the luncheon pail, 
the fishing tackle, which includes a 
suspicious looking jug done up ina 
blanket and hidden under the seat (that 
was the time of the vigorous enforce- 
ment of the Maine law), are put 
aboard, and we are off for Bennett’s 
Bridge and_ the fishing 
At the pond we get plenty 
of mosquito bites, but no fish bites. 
After waiting in vain for nibbles, and 
gesticulating frantically at the mos- 
quitoes, during which time we may 


famous 
grounds. 


have used some unnecessary exple- 
tives, our patience is finally spent, 
and we unanimously vote it dull 
music, except the experienced Nim- 
rod of the party, whose waiting pow- 
er is composed of sterner stuff. He 
sticks to the boat: the rest adjourn to 
the shore, leaving old Piscator at his 
task, truth to tell, had won- 
drous good luck after we left him, 


who, 
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and pulled in a nice string of pickerel 
that was fair to see, and eat, too. 
Pluck will win, even at the end of an 
old fish-pole. Thus ended the fishing 
excursion. All wet outside — oh, 
my! how it did rain—and probably 
some of us something so innerly. 
Shades of Izaak Walton! Are such 
the real joys of angling you have be- 
guiled us with so many hours? 

Bright visions of hunting four- 
leaved clover with the farmer’s red- 
cheeked daughter, who, as we recol- 
lect, could do her share of raking 
hay, loom up in the memory. It hap- 
pened, too, on some Sunday when we 
truants ought to have been at church. 
I wonder what has become of that 
little blue-eyed maiden we made love 
to in those olden summer days? Is 
she yet single, or did she marry a 
man for his money and then divorce 
him? 

It was considered lucky to hire at 
a place where they had plenty to eat, 
for at some they notoriously skinched 
the help. Uncle Zeke’s was one of 
the good ones. The old man would 
bring a panful of doughnuts out 
into the field. The men would take 
a doughnut in one hand and drag a 
loafer with the other. When they 
came tothe barn with hay, Aunt Mar- 
tha gave them each a piece of mince 
pie to eat on the way to the field. 
No time was wasted there, not even 
in eating. ‘* The idee is, it pays to 
feed well,” he would say with a pe- 
culiar wink of the left eye. He did 
get a ‘“*sight” of work out of his 
help. He was a deacon and a tem- 
perance man, swore as deacons do, 
and drank in the orthodox way. He 
put into his cellar every fall ten bar- 
rels of cider. He did not sell it, 
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never gave away any. It was an un- 
solved mystery what became of it, 
the most reasonable theory being that 
it leaked into the cellar. He was a 
great'meeting hand—punctual in his 
pew on Sunday, where he enjoyed a 
comfortable nap, but he never con- 
sidered it wicked for his men to mend 
fence in the afternoon, provided they 
had attended church. 

Your farmer is generally weather- 
wise, and just enough superstitious 
to make him interesting. If the cows 
come to the barn before night, if the 
moon has a circle around it, if the 
water boils.away in the kettle, if the 
young robbins twitter in the branches, 
if the tree-toad or loon halloos, they 
are, to these credulous people, infal- 
lible signs of rain, and all hay fit to 
be housed is hurriedly got to the 
barns. 

The ‘big day” in haying was 
when the meadow was cut, especially 
if you worked in water up to your 
knees—the early ride over the rough 
country road while the fresh smell of 
morning lingered on every green 
thing around, and the silver web of 
gossamer glistened by the wayside, 
the noon lunch eaten in the delicious 
shade of some tree, the ride home at 
night on the hay. 

How many times have I come from 
the singing meadows as the dews of 
night were falling,—albeit we were 
tired as dogs. wet as drowned rats, 
and hungry as bears: still those days 
had their pleasant side. The least 
eventful life furnishes the most en- 
joyment after all. And as we look 
back to the quiet single years, we can 
almost wish to live that life over 
anew, and be a barefoot boy again 
on that little hillside farm. 
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BOUNDARY LINE. 


Civil Engineer Nelson Spofford, of 
Haverhill, boundary line surveyor on 
the part of Massachusetts in the pres- 
ent controversy with New Hampshire, 
is in receipt of valuable and important 
copies of maps and other documents 
relative to this subject from the Pub- 
lic Records office of England. 

As long ago as 1883 Mr. Spofford 
made inquiries of Minister Lowell as 
to the necessary proceedings in order 
to ascertain what documents might 
be found on record relative to the 
settlement of the boundary line con- 
troversy in 1741. In reply, Minister 
Lowell directed him to Mr. B. F. 
Stevens, of London, as a person eve- 
ry way qualified to render any assist- 
ance that might be necessary. Conse- 
quently Mr. Stevens was employed to 
search the records, and he forwarded 
to Mr. Spofford a list of twenty-five 
documents and maps relating to this 
subject, with the cost of copying ; and 
here the matter rested until the Boun- 
dary Line Commission was organized, 
in 1885, when Mr. Spofford was di- 
rected to order copies of such docu- 
ments as might appear to be of the 
most importance, but owing to delays 
from various causes these documents 
have been but recently received. 

The list embraces some three hun- 
dred pages foolscap of closely writ- 
ten matter, and copies of three maps. 
Among the documents appear the 


following : 
No. I. 


Public Record Office of England. 
Colonial Correspondence Bd. of Trade 
New England. 

Oreder of the King in Council. 

9 April 1740 


Indorsed, New England, Massachusetts Bay 
New Hampshire Order of Coun- 
cil dated April 9th 1740 direct- 
ing the Board to prepare an In- 
struction to the Governor of the 
Massachusetts Bay and New 
Hampshire for settling the 
Bounds of these Provinces pur- 
suant to a report of the Commit- 
tee of Council. 


At the Court of St. James 
the 9th. April 1740 
Present 
The Kings most Excellant Majesty 
in Council 

Whereas: His Majesty was this day 
pleased by his order in Council, to signi- 
fy his approbation of a Report made by 
the Lords of the Committee in Council 
upon the respective Appeales of the Prov- 
inces of the Massachusetts Bay and New- 
Hampshire for the Determination of the 
Commissioners—appointed to settle the 
Boundarys between the said Provinces, 
and to direct in what manner the said 
Boundarys should be settled, and also to 
require the Governor and the respective 
Councils and Assemblys of the said Prov- 
inces to take especial care to carry His 
Majestys commands thereby signified 
into due execution as by a copy of the 
said Order hereto annexed, may more 
fully appear. And His Majesty being de- 
sirous to remove all further pretence for 
continuing the Disputes which have sub- 
sisted for many years between the said 
Provinces on Account of the said Boun- 
darys, and to prevent any delay in ascer- 
taining the Boundary pursuant to the 
said order in Council, Doth Hereby Or- 
der that the Lords Commissioners for 
Trade and Plantations do prepare the 
Draught of such an instruction as they 
shall conceive proper to be sent to the 
Governor of those Provinces, for enfore- 
ing the due execution of the said order 
and requiring him in the strongest terms 
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to cause His Majestys Commands in this 
behalf to be executed in the most effec- 
tual and expeditious manner, to the end 
that his Majestys Intentions for promot- 
ing the Peace and Quiet of the said Prov- 
inces, may not be frustrated or delayed, 
And they are to lay the said Draught 
before the Right Honorable the Lords of 
the Committee of Council for Plantation 
Affairs.— 
(Signed) 


Temple Stanyan 
No. II. 


Order of Committee of Council 
9 April 1741 
Indorsed (with petitions) Massachusetts 
Oreder of the Lords of ye Com- 
mittee of Council d ted ye 9th of 
April 1741 referring to this board 
ye Petition of Thomas Hutchin- 
son of Boston Esq. praying his 
Majesty to direct that the several 
Line Townships which by the 
Line directed to be run by his 
Majestys Order in Council of ye 
9th April 1740 will be cut off from 
the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay may be united to that Prov- 
ince. 
At the Council Chamber White- 
hall 
the 9th. of April 1741 By 
the Right Honorable the 
Lords of the Committee of 
Council for Plantation Af- 
fairs. 


His Majesty, having been pleased by 
his order in Council of the 19th of Feb- 
ruary last, to refer unto this Committee 
the humble petition of Thomas Hutchin- 
son of Boston in his Majesty Province 
of Massachusetts Bay Esqr. humbly 
praying that His Majesty will be gracious- 
ly pleased to direct that the several Town- 
ships, commonly known by the name of 
the line townships, which by the Line 
directed to be run by his Majestys Order 
in Council of the 9th of April 1740, will 
be cut off from the said Province of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay may be United in that 
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Province—The Lords of the Committee 
this day took the said petition, together 
with several others thereto annexed, from 
the said Township into Consideration, 
and are hereby pleased to refer the same 
to the Lords Commissioners for Trade 
and Plantations, to examine into the said 
Petitions, and report their Opinion there- 
upon to this Committee 
(Signed) Temple Stanyan. 
Benning Wentworth to the Board of 
Trade 8th December 1742 

Indorsed New Hampshire Letter from 
Mr. Wentworth Governor of New Hamp- 
shire to the Board, dated Portsmouth 
ye 8th December 1742 


Benning Wentworth, it will be re- 
membered by those familiar with the 
history of New Hampshire, was the 
first governor of the separate prov- 
ince of New Hampshire, and succeed- 
ed the deposed Belcher who had been 
governor of both New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts Bay. Referring to the 
petitions of the inhabitants who had 
without their consent been summarily 
transferred from the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts to that of New Hamp- 
shire, and who had petitioned the 
king to be returned to Massachusetts, 
Wentworth says,— 

And unless it should be His Majesty's 
pleasure to put an end to Applications of 
this Nature, It will be impossible for me 
to carry his Royal Instructions into Exe- 
cution. 

New Hampshire sits down by his 
and has 
showed the greatest obedience thereto 


majesty’s determination, 
by paying the whole expense of run- 
ning and marking out the boundaries 
in exact conformity to the royal de- 
termination, and therefore thinks it 
a great hardship that Massachusetts 
should lead them into any new charge, 
in a dispute that had subsisted near 
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four score years, and which has been 
so solemnly determined. 

And it may be added here, also, that 
the legislature of New Hampshire 
supplemented the above appeal of 
Gov. Wentworth with a prayer to the 
king, never, under any circumstances, 
to admit of the slightest infraction of 
the boundary line, thus determined 
and established according to his royal 
will and pleasure; and to the credit 
of that province and state it may also 
be stated here that that work, the 
boundary line as then established and 
recorded, has never been called in 
question by either. 

Newspaper correspondents anc oth- 
ers have agonized over the matter 
more or less, but the state has never 
gone back on her own record. 


Jonathan Belcher to the Board of Trade. 
7 May 1741. 

/ndorsed Massachusetts, new Hampshire 
Letter from Mr. Belcher Governor of New 
England, dated at Boston ye 7th of May 
1741, concerning a difficulty, arisen upon 
ye construction of His Majesty’s Judg- 
ment respecting ye Boundaries betwixt 
ye Province of Massachusetts Bay and 
that of New Hampshire. 

This is a very important document, 
and, as will be seen, effectually dis- 
poses of all claims New Hampshire 
may have been supposed to have to a 
slice of Massachusetts, and forms a 
very valuable and important state 
paper. 


In connection with these documents 


Mr. Spofford has also received copies 
of three very important and valuable 
maps relating to the boundary line 
controversy of 1741. 


No. 1 is a map of Merrimack river 
and the boundary line at three miles 
distant on the*north side thereof, by 
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George Mitchell, surveyor. This map 
is about 18x24 inches, and bears the 
following inscription on the upper 
left hand corner, enclosed in scroll 
work : 
To 
His Excellency Benning Wentworth Esqr. 
Captain General & Commander in Chief over His 
Majesty’s Province of New Hampshire 
This Map is Humbly Inscribed by 
His Excellencys 
Most Ubdt. Servt. 
George Mitchell Surv’r. 
And immediately under this we find 
the following note : 


By Lines drawn on the North side of 
ye River there is as much land as water, 
which have their corresponding parallels 
at three miles distance ; but as ye Sudden 
Bends renders it impracticable to come 
up to the Truth, the difference is divided 
equally in General. 


In the lower left hand corner is the 
following note : 


Received April 20th, with Governor 
Wentworth’s Letter dated at Portsmouth 
in New Hampshire 6th March 1741&2 


In the Lower right hand corner is 
the title enclosed in scroll work. 


A MAP 
Of the River Merrimack 
from the Atlantick Ocean 
to Pawtucket Falls de- 
scribing Bounds between 
His Majesty’s Province of 
New Hampshire and the 
Massachusetts Bay, agree- 
able to His Majestys Or- 
der in Council 1741 


On the back of the map we find the 
following sworn statement : 


George Mitchell makes Oath, that this 
survey made by him of the River Merri- 
mack, from the mouth of said River to 
Pawtucket Falls, is true and exact to the 
best of his skill and knowledge, and that 
the line described in the plan is as con- 
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formable to His Majestys determination in 
Council, as was in his power to draw, but 
finding it impracticable to stick to the 
letter of said determination, has in some 
places taken from one Province, and 
made ample allowance for the same in 
the next reach of the River. 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire, March 8th, 

1741. 
George Mitchell, 


Sworn ( Jotham all Jus. 
of the 


Before d H. Sherburne Peace 


Thus it will be seen that Mitchell 
was no tool or emissary of Belcher’s, 
but he drew the boundary line accord- 
ing to his interpretation of the King’s 
Decree, as it appears from examina- 
tion of the map that he surveyed the 
river, made his plan, and then pro- 
ceeded to lay off a strip of land three 
miles wide on the north side thereof. 
This he did by first drawing straight 
lines along the north shore of the 
river, passing so as to take one half 
of the river into his estimate, project- 
ing these lines from the ocean to 
Pawtucket falls, and then draws the 
boundary line at three miles distance 
from these straight lines. Conse- 
quently no part of his line appears on 
the south side of the river. Mitchell 
does not seem to have understood the 
gymnastics of modern surveying. 

This map shows no small degree of 
artistic ability in the surveyor who 
projected it, so much so that Mr. 
Spofford already has applications for 
copies from parties interested in 
works of this description. 

But this map not only indicates a 
superior draughtsman, but a remark- 
ably skilful and accurate surveyor. 

His plan of the river, reduced by 
pantograph to the scale of the map 
accompanying the recent report of 
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the New Hampshire Commissioners 
to the legislature of that state, shows 
the survey to have been made and 
platted with a wonderful degree of 
accuracy. 

This latest survey and plan were 
executed with the very best of modern 
appliances, by a skilful and expe- 
rienced surveyor but recently from 
the United States Government survey 
of the Mississippi river, and neither 
time nor expense was spared to make 
it as accurate as could be platted on 
a scale of 2,500 feet to one inch ; still, 
on comparing this latest product of 
modern skill, it is little more than a 
fac simile of Mitchell’s work done 
with the rude instruments of a century 
and a half ago. 


MAP NO. 38. 


This map is on a sheet about 24x36 
inches, and is the work of the same 
surveyor, and executed in the same 
general style as No. 2. The title 
reads as follows: 


A Plan of the Rivers and Boundary 
Lines referred to in the Proceedings and 
Judgment to which this is annexed. 

Geo. Mitchell Surveyor 
Note 

Reed Dec 20 1737 with Letter from ye 
Commissioners for settling the Boundary 
Lines between ye provinces of Massachu- 
setts Bay & New Hampshire 

Cenr 79 

The commission of 1737, it will be 
remembered by persons familiar with 
this question, reported in substance 
as follows: 

That if the second charter of the 
Province of Massachusetts Bay cov- 
ered all the territory that the first 
charter covered, then the line should 
commence at the Aflantic ocean, 
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three miles north of the mouth of the 
Merrimack river, and thence running 
westerly and northerly, keeping at 
three miles’ distance from the river to 
the junction of the Winnipiseogee 
and three miles further north, thence 
due west to his majesty’s other do- 
minions; but if it did not, then the 
dividing line should begin at a point 
three miles north of the Black Rocks 
and thence due west to his majesty’s 
other dominions. These lines are all 
shown on the plan. 

But both parties appealed from this 
decision, and the matter was carried 
before the king in council. This au- 
gust body seems to have been run by 
New Hampshire’s paid agent, one 
George Tomlinson, and the line was 
established at three miles north of the 
river to Pawtucket falls, and thence 
due west, ete. This gave New Hamp- 
shire some 700 square miles of Mas- 
sachusetts more than that Province 
had ever claimed, consequently her 
willingness to pay all the expenses of 
running the lines that make the area 
of that state to-day 1,400 square 
miles larger than Massachusetts. 

These records and maps are not 
only interesting historical documents, 
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but they show past all controversy that 
the boundary line matter was settled 
by the king’s decree, that the execu- 
tion was served, the land set off, the 
lines run and marked on the ground, 
the plans returned, accepted, and re- 
corded, and the whole business exe- 
cuted as perfectly and thoroughly as 
it was possible to fix any division line 
anywhere at that time. It was all 
done with the cordial assent and con- 
currence of New Hampshire. Massa- 
chusetts protested against it, but 
without avail. ‘The line thus estab- 
lished has been the line of jurisdic- 
tion ever since. Massachusetts set 
the bounds stones at the angles in 
1827: they are all there to-day, and 
mark the angles in the line. Mr. 
Spofford has run on the ground, and 
there is not the slightest doubt of its 
correctness substantially, and why any 
person should now suppose for a sin- 
gle moment that a boundary line 
thus established by both parties can 
be changed at the option of one, and 
without the consent and against the 
wishes of the inhabitants living near 
it, is a mystery we shall not attempt 
to solve.—Exchange. 
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By Mary M. Cutver, Vasser, Mica. 


Rev. Jonn D. Perrce. 

Rev. John D. Peirce was born in 
Chesterfield, N. H., Feb. 18, 1797. 
His father, Gad Peirce, died while he 
was a child, and he went to reside 
with a paternal uncle. During his 
boyhood he was permitted to attend 
school two months each year. After 
his twentieth birthday his uncle al- 


lowed him to work as a farm hand 
near home ; and with one hundred dol- 
lars saved from his wages, and a like 
sum left him by his grandfather, he 
determined to get aneducation. Rev. 
Enoch Pond was his instructor in the 
preparatory studies required for ad- 
mission to Brown University, which 
he entered in 1818 and graduated 
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from in 1822 with high honors. Hav- 
ing secured university honors, he 
taught in the academy at Wrentham, 
Mass., one year, and began theologi- 
cal studies at Princeton in 1823. In 
1825 he was licensed to preach, and 
took charge of a Congregational 
church in Sangerfield, N. Y., where 
he remained four years. At this 
time the agitation against secret socie- 
ties was at its height, and Mr. Peirce 
being a member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity, his congregation and himself 
could not harmonize. He resigned 
his pastorate, and for a while left the 
active work of the ministry. After 
teaching a while in Goshen, Conn., as 
principal, he left for Michigan in 
1831, having been appointed by the 
Home Missionary Society for work in 
the (then) territory of Michigan. 
His first missionary work was in Mar- 
shall, Calhoun county, in July, 1831. 
In May, 1832, the Congregational 
church of Marshall was organized 
with five members, one of them being 
Mrs. Peirce, the wife of the pastor. 
Mr. Peirce is remembered for his kind- 
liness of speech and manner, his self- 
sacrifice, and his truly Christian life. 
His thorough acquaintance with the sa- 
cred writings made his labors as pastor 
eminently successful. His missionary 
labors were brought to a close in July, 
1838, when he was appointed super- 
tendent of public instruction at the 
organization of Michigan as a state. 
He had been nominated to this office 
in 1832, but his nomination was not 
confirmed by the legislature until 
July 26, 1836. Previous to this time 
very little attention had been paid to 
education in Michigan. Most of the 
new settlers were poor, and their time 
was fully occupied in clearing up their 
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land and providing for their families. 
Some of the leading men had held 
discussions on the subject, but no 
authorized system of education yet 
existed. Among those who were be- 
coming interested in educational mat- 
ters, Gen. Isaac E. Crary, a gradu- 
ate of an Eastern college, and Mr. 
Peirce were the most prominent. 
They met frequently, and earnestly 
discussed the theme with increasing 
interest. They agreed to make an 
effort to have the education of the 
youth of Michigan a distinct branch 
of the government, and that its affairs 
should be in the hands of an officer, 
and thus give it an importance it 
could not otherwise gain. They pre- 
pared an article on the subject, which 
was presented to the convention, and, 
by its adoption, became the organic 
law. The law thus adopted provided 
for a state superintendent of instruc- 
tion. Inthe creation of this office, 
Michigan was alone; and to these 
men, Messrs. Crary and Peirce, be- 
longs the credit of the formation of a 
bureau of education in the (then) 
new state. The office came to Mr. 
Peirce unexpectedly, although he had 
for a long time been satisfied that the 
interests of the school system, then 
in its incipiency, demanded such an 
officer. He had no thought of the 
office for himself. but was expecting 
to busy himself in missionary work. 
He soon found his new position gave 
him plenty of work. At the July ses- 
sion of the legislature an act was 
passed requiring him to prepare and 
submit plans for the organization and 
support of primary schools, a plan 
for a university and branches, and 
for the disposition of primary school 
and university lands, to the legislature, 
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which would convene the first Monday 
in January, 1837. Mr. Peirce had a 
clear field for action and five months’ 
time in which to prepare his report. 
He immediately went East and con- 
sulted such men as John A. Dix, 
Gov. Marey of New York, President 
Humphrey of Amherst college, Gov. 
Everett of Massachusetts, President 
Day of Yale college, and other emi- 
nent men. He attended the 
American Institute of Instruction held 
at Worcester, Mass., and the college 
of professional teachers at Cincinnati. 
During this pilgrimage among educa- 
tors and schools, Mr. Peirce was a 
close observer of the systems exam- 
ined, as he deeply appreciated the re- 
sponsibility imposed upon him by the 
government, which had appropriated 
over a million acres of land for carry- 
ing out the system he was expected 
to recommend. 


also 


The report, covering 
all the ground requested by the act 
of the legislature, was submitted, and 
was adopted by the legislature with 
scarcely a dissenting voice. His next 
move, in the cause of education in 
Michigan, was the devising a plan for 
the establishment of a 
which proved a very perplexing basi- 
ness, as it was then believed that the 
maintenance and success 


university, 


of a state 
institution was impracticable. It was 
suggested that the private academies 
then in existence should be named 
the University of Michigan, and the 
fund set apart for the 
should be divided among them in 
proportion to the number of students 
in attendance. 


university 


This scheme was fa- 
vored by many throughout the state, 
but was vigorously opposed by Mr. 
Peirce, who brought to bear, in its 
defeat, all the influence be could con- 
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trol. The measure passed the Senate, 
and was defeated in the house by 
only one vote. The opposition to 
the scheme of Mr. Peirce was very 
bitter; but accomplished facts have 
demonstrated the wisdom of his posi- 
tion in the matter, as Michigan now 
boasts of a University whose fame, 
with its fifteen hundred students, is 
world-wide. In his opposition to the 
confederation of the academies, he 
was seconded by many distinguished 
educators, who, like him, clearly saw 
the impracticability of the scheme, and 
the waste of time and energy that its 
adoption would bring. Again were 
his shrewdness and foresight shown 
in opposing the appropriation of 
$500,000 that had been made for the 
erection of Mr. Peirce 
believed that such an amount used at 


buildings. 


that time would seriously cripple the 
future of the university, which he be- 
lieved should develop naturally. It 
will thus be seen that his efforts for 
the establishment of the educational 
system covered many of the best 
And to quote the 
words of another, ** to John D. Peirce, 
Michigan owes her present admirable 


years of his life. 


school system, of which every citizen 
is justly proud. Among other impor- 
tant measures originated by him was 
the exemption law, by 
which many of the residents of the 
state are now owners of fine farms 
and comfortable homes. 


homestead 


The provi- 
sions for the support of the public 
schools and the homestead exemption 
measure were, through his efforts, in- 
corporated in the constitution of the 
state in 1850. In 1842 Mr. Peirce 
again took up the ministry, and in 
1847 he was elected to the state legis- 


lature. He was ever a strong anti- 
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slavery man, and, as chairman of the 
committee on federal relations, he in- 
troduced a resolution instructing the 
Michigan delegation in congress to 
oppose the introduction of slavery 
into the territories. A few years 
since he took up his abode in Ypsilan- 
ti, where he resided until the sum- 
mer of 1880, when, having a serious 
illness, his daughter, Mrs. Emerson, 
of Medway, Mass., was summoned to 
Ypsilanti. As soon as he was able to 
travel she persuaded him to return 
with her to Massachusetts, where he 
spent the evening of his days in the 
companionship of his only surviving 
child. Mr. Peirce resided with his 
daughter until March, 1882, when he 
was seized with a sudden illness, 
which terminated fatally in one week 
after his seizure. He died March 30, 
1882. Athis urgent request his re- 
mains were brought to Marshall for 
interment. During his illness his 
mind was strong, active, and uncloud- 
ed. That he might feel the approach 
of death, and enjoy the company of 
dear friends to the last, he refused 
opiates of any description. When 
death claimed him, he calmly went to 
the reward which he had earned by a 
long life of service as a benefactor of 
the human race. He was an ardent 
lover of Michigan, her institutions 
and her people. It was in Michigan 
that his greatest and best labors were 
performed. Here he had very many 
‘warm admirers and personal friends ; 
and his dying request was that he 
might be buried in the soil of his ** be- 
loved Michigan,” and near the graves 
of those who had shared with him the 
burdens of pioneer life. Around the 
little mound of earth that marks his 
last resting-place are the graves of 
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honored men and women who were his 
co-laborers in the grand work of 
building up a civilization upon a 
foundation of morality and intellec- 
ual worth, the certain fruitage of his 
broad and philanthropic ideas of uni- 
versal education ; and as long as the 
present system of public education 
lasts, every school-house in the state, 
and especially the University of Michi- 
gan, will be a monument to John D. 
Peirce and the noble band of workers 
of which he was the central figure. 
Memorial services were held in Mar- 
shall at the High School, at which all 
the schools in the city participated. 
Every honor was paid to the memory 
of ** Father Peirce” that affection, 
gratitude, and respect could devise. 
Beautiful floral tributes were brought 
by the pupils of the different schools ; 
the most distinguished men of Mar- 
shall and the surrounding towns were 
present, and many of them made 
speeches, and seemed to vie with each 
other in bearing testimony to the 
worth of their deceased benefactor 
and friend. Many letters were read, 
sent by persons who could not be 
present, but who wished to offer their 
tribute of respect to his character and 
work in the cause of education. Both 
speakers and writers expressed a 
hope that these memorial services 
would assist in perpetuating the his- 
tory of this great and good man, that 
future generations might be benefited 
by his example. One gentleman, a 
physician, who had practised in his 
family, and knew him in private as 
well as in public life, said of him,— 
‘* No man could know Mr. Peirce for 
any length of time without becoming 
a better man himself.” He was 
greatly beloved throughout the state. 
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FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL. 


During the summer last passed, 
while at Boar’s Head hotel, we were 
informed by Gen. Edward F. Noyes, 
ex-governor of Ohio, and late U.S. 
minister to France, that the Fifth 
Avenue hotel of New York city was 
in all respects the leading hotel in 
the world. His extensive acquain- 
tance, not only with this country but 
with the cities of Europe, gives to his 
opinion great authority. 

The name of no street in New 
York is better known than Fifth 
avenue—not even Broadway. Where 
Fifth avenue and Broadway intersect 
is about the centre of population in 
the metropolis, and at the intersec- 
tion stands the Fifth Avenue hotel. 
The location of this house is the finest 
in the great metropolis, and is sim- 
ply perfect. It is on the Fifth 
avenue side of the beautiful Madison 
square, between Twenty-third and 
Twenty-fourth streets, and is so cen- 
tral and convenient that every person 
visiting the city must go to it or pass 
by it, whether out for pleasure or for 
business. It is the central point 
whence one can easily turn to elegant 
homes, churches, galleries, theatres, 
shops, and all places of interest in 
the city. 

When the Fifth Avenue hotel was 
started in 1859 it was regarded as a 
doubtful venture, because it was so 
far up town, and then out of the way 
of the throng of travel and traflic. 
It is now the very focus of a living 
maelstrom, and the central jewel of a 
cluster of great hotels, which have 
sprung up above, below, and all 
around. Of necessity it will always 
be near the centre of business in 


New York, and its location gives it 
command of rapid transit in all di- 
rections to the most remote sections 
of the city. Now, as when this 
grand hotel was opened to the public, 
the style of the firm is Hitchcock, 
Darling & Company. Mr. A. B. Dar- 
ling is a native of Burke, Vt. He is 
prominent in New York, and has a 
fine country seat at Darlington, N. J. 
Mr. Hiram Hitchcock is a native of 
Claremont. His hospitable summer 
residence is at Hanover, and he takes 
great interest in New Hampshire mat- 
ters in general, and in the affairs of 
Dartmouth college in particular. 

During a late visit to New York 
we had the pleasure of inspecting a 
part of this great hotel. The build- 
ing is of white marble, and is a plain 
and simple but impressive Corinthian 
structure, designed by the late Mr. 
Thomas. The interior is of a more 
ornate character of Corinthian archi- 
tecture, and was most admirably and 
effectively designed and arranged by 
that veteran architect, William Wash- 
burn, Esq., of Boston, coéperating 
with the late Col. Paran Stevens. 
Mr. Washburn gave his personal at- 
tention to the convenient arrange- 
ment of apartments, to the deafening 
of all floors from one sub-divison wall 
to another, making the building prac- 
tically fire-proof, to the ventilation, 
plumbing, and drainage of the entire 
house, resulting in what the public 
have long considered the safest, most 
healthy, and most comfortable hotel 
in the world. 

‘* Entering the main hall, the ceil- 
ing is in carton pierre, a composition 
which is fire and water proof. The 
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general style of decoration is Louis 
XIII, or of the last epoch of the 
French renaissance. The ground is 
divided into tiles of a fine relief draw- 
ing The colors are of a gray lavender, 
brought out with old gold and silver. 
Skirting this tiling is a large frieze 
of characteristic design, which frames 
the ground. The frieze is treated in 
metal and 
Mouldings and consols fin- 


four shades of bronzed 
copper. 
ish the ceiling, and are treated in the 
The 


grand and imposing, and is a very 


same general style. frieze is 
The colors, which 
are in imitation of metal, are on an 
azurine blue ground, and make a 
strong and very rich contrast with 
the real bronze of the ceiling. The 
transparency of the colors on this 


effective design. 


border has a pleasing effect, and re- 
minds one of those grand vestibules 
The 


columns are decorated in the seven- 


of the old European palaces. 


teenth century style, and are in Dam- 
asquiner work, which gives them the 
strong Middle Age character, adding 
to the imposing general ensemble, and 
waking the decorations severe and 
grand. The wood-work throughout 
The 


flooring is white Italian veined mar- 


is of San Domingo mahogany. 


The wain- 
scoting, base, and caps are Italian 


ble. with colored border. 


bardiglio, the mouldings of yellow si- 
enna, the panels American bardiglio, 
and the staircase, steps, and risers are 
of Italian white veined marble. 

“The reading-room decoration is in 
Italian renaissance. All of the trim- 
mings and wainscoting are of blue 
The 
San Domingo mahogany. 


doors are of 
All of the 
work is treated severely, and is very 
appropriate for a reading-room. 


Fleure marble. 
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**The bar-room ceiling, like the 
main hall, is in carton pierre, deco- 
rated in the Elizabethan style. The 
frieze is in detached shell relief work, 
and the walls are treated in gilt, with 
a hammered gold effect. The 
of the artist was to produce some- 
thing new and not heretofore intro- 


idea 


duced, and one is very favorably im- 
pressed with its 
colors, and good taste. 


originality, fine 
The effect 
The 
in this superb 
room are as follows: Architraves to 


is new, and is much praised. 
marbles introduced 
doors, and the window and mirror 
frames, are ophite green ; the counter 
and pedestals columns 
Alps green and French griotte; the 
wainscoting, panels, base, and caps 
are ophite green; and the mouldings 
are Italian Verona red. 


under ure 


The wood- 
work is San Domingo mahogany, of 
a wonderfully fine grain and fibre. 

**On the main hall, or easily ac- 
cessible to it, are the official depart- 
ments of the hotel, which are so fa- 
mous for their completeness. They 
include, besides the general office, 
the postal office, the telegraph and 
railway ticket offices, the newspaper, 
book stand, and theatre ticket office, 
stock and exchange telegraph, car- 
riage and package offices, coat-room., 
billiard-room, barber-shop, and = va- 
The pas- 
senger elevator is also entered from 
the main hall, and is a model of com- 
fort and safety. 

** One flight from the main floor we 
reach the grand hall, from which 
open the drawing-rooms, dining- 
rooms, waiting-rooms, and corridors 
of the first floor. The decoration is 
rich and elegant in character, re- 
lieved by carpetings and hangings of 


rious committee-rooms. 
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color. The draw- 
ing-room is an almost perfect exam- 
ple in furnishing and decoration of a 
Louis XIV apartment. The decora- 
tion is by M. Pottier, and the carpets 
are by Mr. ‘Templeton, of Glasgow. 


scarlet and wine 


The grand dining-room is, perhaps, 
the finest Corinthian 
the country. 


apartment in 
The pedestals are of 
mahogany and black marble, the col- 
umns are red French marble and gold, 
and the ceiling is a very effective open 
sky. One of the dining-rooms—the 
finest of the kind in the country—is 
of the period of Queen Anne, after 
designs by Mr. MacPherson, of Bos- 
ton ; and the tea-room is too lovely to 
describe. The apartments through- 
out the house are arranged single and 
en suite, and are models of elegance, 
cleanliness, comfort, and conven- 
lence.” 

The great extent of the accommo- 
dations of this substantial and pala- 
tial hotel, the completeness of its 
appointments, the excellence of its 
service and the luxury of its living, 
the protection and courtesy extended 
to guests, and the fairness and uni- 
formity of charges, conspire to make 
it the great representative hotel of 
the American system. The patrons 
of the hotel are people of worth and 
distinetion from all walks in honor- 
able life, and they require great abil- 
ity and integrity on the part of the 
proprietors, whose fame has fortu- 
nately gone hand in hand with that 
of their guests, and who are always 
ready to do all in their power to make 
old friends feel entirely at home, and 
to welcome new ones. 

The patronage, from the crowded 
days of the contest for the presidency 


in 1860, with the presence of His 
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Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
and suite, has steadily increased, and 
in no hotel history has there been so 
distinguished a list on any register as 
at this house. 

In the evening the corridors may 
be regarded as the social and busi- 
of the metropolis. 
The flow of people is incessant, and 


ness exchange 
even a stranger would not fail to note 
a friend or a familiar face. 

From a late issue of the New York 
Tribune we make the following ex- 
tracts, which may interest our read- 


ers: 


Occasionally in the spring, autumn, or 
mid-winter there the Fifth 
Avenue hotel such a concourse of promi- 


comes to 


nent men as can be seen no where else in 
the country. Scores of diverse and oppo- 
site interests may have brought them 
under the same roof, but they meet and 
mingle in a general gathering, like law- 
yers who have closed their cases in court, 
and, after abusing each other roundly to 
the jury, are ready to go and have a 
' One of 
these remarkable assemblages has taken 
place within forty-eight hours. The 
meetings of the Peabody Education Fund 
trustees, the directors of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, the National 
Steam Navigation Board, the Democratic 
State Committee, and the National Bolt 
and Nut Manufacturers’ Association, were 


“pipe” or a “glass” together. 


among the causes that brought prominent 
Foremost in the list was ex- 
tutherford B. Hayes, whose 
ripening years are leaving light impress. 


men here. 
President 


Mr. Hayes devotes a large share of his 


time and attention to educational and 


philanthropic labors. He has taken deep 
interest in prison reform and in the edu- 
cational development of the black race, 
and in both directions is doing a quiet 
but noble work. Chief-Justice Morrison 
R. Waite, looking like a rugged and 
stubborn-minded Puritan, with a face of 
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strongly marked characteristics, but 
beaming with good nature, was here with 
Mrs. Waite. Like Mr. Hayes, he is en- 
gaged in educational work when his 
judicial duties will permit him to do so. 
He is a member of the Peabody and Slater 
Fund boards. A remarkable figure and 
character were those of the venerable and 
honorable Robert C. Winthrop, of Massa- 
chusetts, whose form is bending slightly 
under the weight of years that have been 
full of honors, and whose hair is whitened 
by time. Over his tall figure he had 
usually a long, old-fashioned black cloak, 
by which he was made still more con- 
spicuous. Equally noticeable was Bishop 
Whipple, of Minnesota, by reason of his 
great height, exceeding spareness, and 
black garb. He dresses entirely in black 
broadcloth. His coat has a clerical cut 
at the neck, is single-breasted. and the 
skirts reach below the knees. His hat is 
a soft Western felt, worn like an itinerant 
preacher’s. With a lean and sallow, 
smooth-shaven face, and long straggling 
locks of once jet black but now iron 
gray hair falling on his shoulders, the 
eloquent prelate looks like one of the 
gaunt fathers of New England who came 
over in the Mayflower. A portion of his 
work in late years has been among the 
Indians of the North-west, over whom he 
has acquired much influence. 

Two men standing by the office coun- 
ter in conversation are almost identical 
in height and general appearance, except 
facial expression. They are tall, well 
formed, aristocratic. You would know 
them to be Southerners from their bear- 
ing. They are ex-Gov. Brown and ex- 
Gov. Porter, of Tennessee. The former 
is a receiver of the Texas Pacific Rail- 
road. He has a face marked and scarred 
and bronzed, like a veteran warrior. Gov. 
Porter’s skin, on the contrary, is soft and 
white. Gov. Porter was assistant secre- 
tary of state under Mr. Bayard, but re- 
signed Lilliputian diplomacy to return to 
a lucrative law practice. A historic figure 
is that of A. H. H. Stuart, of Virginia. He 
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was called to the interior department port- 
folio in the cabinet of Franklin Pierce, be- 
fore any other selection was made. He was 
then a power in Virginia and the South, 
whose fortunes he followed in 1860, and 
has since been retired from active life. 
The present United States minister to 
Mexico and his immediate predecessor 
are in the house—Judge Thomas C. Man- 
ning, of Louisiana, and Gen. Henry R. 
Jackson, of Georgia. Coming down the 
stairway of the ladies’ entrance to take a 
carriage was seen Daniel Manning, ex- 
secretary of the treasury. It gives one 
positive pain to observe his slow and 
weary movement, with one foot dragging 
after the other, and to observe with the 
unhealthy color of his large round face 
that look of anguish which comes to 
strong men when stricken by a malady 
that impairs their powers. 

It is always amusing to watch the 
crowd in the corridors as “Old Tecum- 
seh” comes through to get his letters. 
They turn and stare after his weather 
beaten frame, reddish face, and grizzled 
whiskers. another and 
whispers “There’s Sherman,” until every 
one has got a look at the hero, who goes 
ambling away on a sort of quick step, 
utterly oblivious of the commotion. 

A very distinguished looking group of 
men (some of them of stalwart frame) 
stands for a moment on the cerridor, and 
then passes out. It is Gov. Sawyer of 
New Hampshire, and judges of the N. H. 
supreme court and others, who are re- 


One touches 


turning from the great constitutional 
centennial. 
A man with a statesmanlike face, 


smooth-shaven and pallid white, with 
firm set lips and twinkling eyes, is Gen. 


Nathan Goff, of West Virginia. Senator 
D. M. Sabin, of Minnesota, with the 


plump rotandity that belongs to a United 
States senator, raven black hair, black 
eyes, and business attire, comes down 
from the dining-room with a tooth-pick 
protruding from under his big black 
moustache, and falls into conversation 
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with Irving A. Evans, of Boston. Mr. 
Evans is a broker, who let Ives & Stayrer 
have a large loan. He is a man of me- 
dium size, with a large brown moustache, 
who wears a silk hat, and would be mis- 
taken for a New Yorker from his nervous 
movements and his attire. He is an in- 
vestor in Senator Sabin’s corporation, 
the Minnesota Thresher Company. Mr. 
Evans is known as “ Nervy” Evans on 
the Boston Stock Board, from his push 
and dash. Two influential capitalists 
are talking together near by. They are 
J. Pierpont Morgan, of New York, and 
A. J. Drexel, of Philadelphia. The for- 
mer is large and fine looking, with an 
extremely ruddy complexion. The latter 
has a square-shaped head and iron gray 
moustache. 

New York politicians are like “leaves 
in Vallombrosa.” Ex-Senator Warner 
Miller, with his left hand in his trousers 
pocket and his right full of letters and 
papers, is engaged in earnest conversation 
with the stout and gray-headed congress- 
man from the Saratoga district, George 
West; the irrepressible and nervously 
active ex-congressman from Whitehall, 
H. G. Burleigh; and his faithful right 
hand man in politics, Clerk John C. 
Vrooman, of the state senate. Mr. Miller 
has shown a philosophic temper under 
defeat that is winning admiration alike 
from friends and opponents. The man 
whom he succeeded, and who defeated 
him for reélection, walks by on his way 
to the state committee rooms, ex-Senator 
Thomas C. Platt. He has not the slightest 
resemblance to the popular conception of 
a powerful political organizer. He looks, 
indeed, as though a breeze much less than 
a Western cyclone could blow him away. 
Cornelius N. Bliss, with his round, plump 
figure, English face and mutton chop 
whiskers, accompanied by Col. S. V. R. 
Cruger, tall, commanding, and military 
in his air, comes in from the street and 
joins Gen. John N. Knapp, whose fiery 
red whiskers are only equalled by his 
fiery Republicanism. Among others upon 
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whom the eye of the observer falls are 
ex-Senator Charles H. Knapp of Lewis 
county, Col. William F. Shaffer, ex-Con- 
sul Mahlon Chance, Port Warden Clarence 
V. Mead, Dwight Lawrence, John J. 
O’Brien, ex-Marshal John I. Davenport, 
and Gen. Charles K. Graham. 

Secretary Endicott, with a white over- 
coat on his back and a lady’s sacque on 
his arm, looking the beau-ideal of a gen- 
tleman, comes to the office to order a 
coupé, and drives away with his wife on 
a shopping tour. Not ten steps away is 
the giant-like frame and big, broad face 
of S. B. Elkins, who has come to call on 
a friend, and is immediately surrounded 
by political and social acquaintances. 
Adj’t-Gen. R. C. Drum, on whom the 
Democrats attempted to place the odium 
and responsibility of President Cleve- 
land’s rebel flag order, accompanied by 
Gen. George A. Forsyth, who was for- 
merly on Gen. Hancock’s staff, but is 
now stationed on the frontier, go out on 
Broadway together, their erectness mark- 
ing their military service. 

T. D. Basselin, the fat and jolly fores- 
try commissioner, Isaac V. Baker, the 
energetic prison superintendent, and John 
D. Kernan, the shock-haired railroad 
commissioner, three state officials, are 
seen in a group near the door. 

Then the eye rests on two noted char- 
acters, story-tellers, wits, and hail fellows 
well met,—Gen. George A. Sheridan, of 
Louisiana, and Col. Thomas Porterhouse 
Ochiltree. The general has come back 
from a New England lecture tour with 
his wallet stuffed full of greenbacks and 
his long hair uncombed for forty-eight 
hours. 

Then the observer discovers ex-United 
States Civil Service Commissioner Dor- 
man B. Eaton in earnest conversation 
with a friend on a sofa. Mr. Eaton is 
using his left hand as a map and his 
right forefinger as a pointer to lay down 
some energetic propositions. He passes 
out through the throng a moment later. 
As he goes he expresses his opinion that 
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Senator William B. Allison, of Iowa, 
should be the Republican nominee for 
president. He describes him as a man 
of great executive ability and fine quali- 
ties, who would be supported by the 
Mugwumps, carry New York, and be 
elected. 

There are scores besides these who are 
well known in various parts of the coun- 
try. Such are ex-Secretary Columbus 
Delano, who presided over the interior 
department in Gen. Grant’s cabinet; Da- 
vid Harpster, of Ohio, one of the largest 
Thomas M. 
Nichol, better known as “ Hard Money” 
Nichol, who has been wasted nearly to a 
shadow by illness; A. C. Cheney, presi- 
dent of the Garfield National Bank and 
chairman of the National Board of Steam 
Navigation; Capt. F. W. Vosburgh, the 
popular Hudson river steamboatman ; 
Capt. R. C. Gray, of Pittsburgh, the vet- 
eran and grizzled Ohio river steamboat- 
man; Gen. James S. Negley, of Pitts- 
burgh, with his curling hair, his French 
moustache and goatee, and distinguished 
appearance; Gen. Newton, the commis- 
sioner of public works; Stilson Hutchins, 
of The Washington Post; FE. HW. Ammi- 
down, president of the American Protec- 
tive Tariff League; Robert P. Porter and 


wool-growers in America: 


A. M. Garland, its secretaries, who were 
members of the old Tariff Commission ; 
Gen. O. E. Madden, of Boston, who is 
heavily engaged in electrical invention 
and improvement; Col. A. Piper, U.S. A,, 
who was for years an instructor at West 
Point; William Plankinton, the athletic 
son of the wealthy proprietor of the 
Plankinton house at Milwaukee, who has 
just returned from Europe; Mayor D. R. 
Haddon, of Memphis, who has been ill at 
the hotel for a month, and is creeping 
big-headed Burke 
Cockran, the Tammany orator and coun- 
sel for Jacob Sharp, who has called for a 
friend; ex-Gov. Samuel Hauser, of Mon- 
tana, who conceals his wealth under the 
most unassuming appearance; W. F. 
Proctor, the Singer sewing machine mill- 


around on crutches; 
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ionaire ; Horace L. Hotchkiss, the broker, 
who mingles literature with business and 
enjoys both; Capt. T. W. Collier, for- 
merly owner of The Santa Fé New Mex- 
ican* and James Bell, the sandy-whis- 
kered and disappointed owner of the 
yacht Thistle. 

From the New York Sun we quote 
a few facts about the underneath 
world in this great hotel. The kitchen 
is one hundred by fifty feet. In the 
early morning this was what the re- 
porter saw : 

The six fires in the mighty range were 
burning briskly now, and cast a ruddy 
glare upon the walls whenever the cook 
uncovered that at which he was engaged. 
Fantastic shadows danced upon the dark 
stone floor, and the polished utensils on a 
long table in the centre of the room 
flashed back the glare defiantly. The 
range for forty feet stretched away a 
black monster, while beyond rose the 
great chimney, the open fireplace, and the 
spit. Upon the opposite side of the 
kitchen the long vegetable range, serving 
table, and various other appurtenances 
were lost, except for outline, in the 
shade. 

It is broad daylight now, and the 
kitchen apparatus has put off its ghost- 
like air. At one corner of the big room 
is a door leading to what is known as the 
cook’s room, because here are prepared 
the meats, X&c., before they are introduced 
to the 
smaller apartment runs the immense re- 
frigerator, divided 


range Along one side of this 


into compartments, 
into which are packed enough prepared 
euts and fowl to feed an And 
here Gustav and Pierre were busy, while 


army. 


their comrades were arranging other de- 
tails of breakfast in the main room—two 
of them being engaged at huge boilers: 
from which arose delicious odors of coffee 
and tea. 

The chef strode into the steward’s 
room, where the latter was looking over 
his accounts. 
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“Tlow many mouths to-day?” asked 
the chef, who has a way of getting down 
to business at once, because he has plenty 
of business to get down to. 

“Get ready for five hundred; here’s 
your stock,” said the steward, handing 
over a slip of paper. 

Things were growing 
kitehen. the 


toward the ordinary a dozen waiters were 


lively in the 
Through door leading 
trooping at once, laden with savory bur- 
dens. 

“ | thought all the meats and vegetables 
were prepared and kept warm in the 
carving-room, next the ordinary ?” 

*So they are, for dinner; but Monsieur 
must know that in every good hotel each 
Yes, the 


meats and fowl are prepared the day be- 


breakfast is prepared to order. 


fore, and packed away in the refrigerator. 
Monsieur may see the provisions coming 
in now.” 

And coming they were. 
the 


It heing past 


nine o'clock, rush of waiters for 


breakfast was diminishing gradually, and 


a detachment of cooks were bringing in 


the supplies for the ensuing twenty-four 
hours. In a small room just off the 
kitchen, devoted to the 


was a 


production of ice 
cream, elevator leading to 
the v Beside it stood 


a stalwart fellow superintending the ma- 


small 
round floor below. 
noeuvres. 

there,’” he 
shouted to a blue-aproned butcher, who 


“Come, wake up, below 
loitered in the rear of a truck which had 
been driven in from Twenty-fourth street, 


backed 


“T can't give you a whole day. 


elevator. 


Hoist 


and was against the 
away.” 

A creaking and a grinding, and the 
lift appeared, laden with great piles of 
meat, which was quickly transferred to 
the care of the men, who trooped off with 
it through the kitchen and into the cook’s 
When this the 
process was repeated with vegetables, 
until it would seem that the entire animal 


room. was over same 


and vegetable production of a New Jersey 
county had been swallowed up. 
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“IT say, Pierre, give me a hand for a 
minute on this quarter of beef.” 

The speaker’s head was just visible 
above a mountain of meat at one end of 
the long table in the cook’s room, where 
half a dozen men were carving and cut- 
The mountains 

the dissected 
state they were rapidly packed away. 

“We’ for you, girls,” shouted 
the chef’s assistant. “Get those 
tables out of the way as soon as you can. 
We’re a little behindhand to-day a 


ting all along the line. 
became mole hills, as in 
re ready 


vege- 


The late breakfasters had come and 
the 
kitchen. The acting had been transferred 


and a lull 


gone, was apparent in 
to the cook’s room, and the “dreadful 


In the 


knife-cleaning and dish-rooms a minor 


note of preparation” went on. 


activity was visible. 

“ What on earth is that— 

Indeed, the 
as though it might be, and the cook as 
thouch he would like it to be. 

“That's the soup stock. We fill that, 


and from it make two kinds of soup every 


a beer vat?” 


great copper vessel looked 


day. 
“ How much does it hold?” 
“One hundred and two gallons exactly. 
But it 


Those two boilers next to it are for mak- 


doesn’t take long to em pty it. 


ing the two From them it is 


ups. 
drawn and kept hot in quantity in the 
earving-room.” 

At two o'clock the kitchen began to 
vake up again. 
the 


which was not appetizing. 


At every step a new 


odor greeted nostrils, and not one 
It was a de- 
licious conglomeration of smells. One 
man seemed more active than others, and 
breathed a dignity born only of author- 
ity. 

All the cooks and girls had now re- 
turned to the kitchen, and the place 


looked a Pec ple 


were arriving in the main dining-room 


mammoth bee-hive. 
for dinner, but few waiters were visible. 
At the great range five men were busy, 
Beyond and 
in the corner the great spit was at work, 


each with a fire of his own. 
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revolved by a small stationary engine 
near by. Six large turkeys were being 
deliciously browned before a glowing fire, 
under the eye of a gentleman who appar- 
ently revelled in a temperature of 120° in 
the shade. At the end of the room sev- 
eral immense boilers were operating upon 
fish and meat, while at the second row of 
ranges on the other side of the room 
seven or eight women were turning out 
vegetables of all sorts ready for the table. 
Down the centre of the apartment ran a 
long table, on which were all sorts of 
culinary utensils, and at one end of this 
a steam apparatus for keeping warm the 
sauces and entrées. The whole scene 
was one to make an epicure smile ora 
tramp weep. 

The carving-room was about fifty feet 
by thirty, and on two sides the walls and 
tables were hidden by crockery, glass- 
ware, and cutlery ready for use. Nearest 
the dining-room was a long, heavily built 
table, in which were sunk the’ heating 
vessels for roasts and boils, as well as the 
soups. Opening off this apartment was 
the fruit-room, presided over by a young 
woman. As she moved about among the 
luscious piles, the combination formed by 
far the prettiest picture to be seen within 
these precincts of mystery. In and out 
of the carving-room rushed the waiters, 
bearing steaming dishes to make the 
mouth water. 

“Where do the waiters get the bread 
and pastry? I don’t see it here.” 

“The bread they get from an elevator 
in the kitchen, where it is sent up from 
the bakery; but they have to go down 
for the pastry.” 

“Ts it all made in the house?” 

“Yes, sir; there’s half a dozen bakers 
at work down there all the time. People 
in a hotel eat more pastry than people at 
home. I don’t know why, but they do.” 

Chef Feraud, who has been going this 
daily round of life in the same bouse for 
over a quarter of a century, is a difficult 
man to disconcert in the feeding of a 
fashionable army. 
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“ How do you start your day so as not 
to get muddled?” he was asked. 

“Oh! it’s simple enough. The steward 
gets from the clerk a calculation of the 
number of guests to be cared for, which 
may be anywhere between three hundred 
and six hundred. He orders his stock 
according to this, and turns over to me 
a list of the stock on hand in the morn- 
ing. From this list | make up my bill 
of fare, set my men to work, as you have 
seen, and there you are.” 

“ But do not people sometimes call for 
extraordinary dishes or things which you 
have not got on your bill of fare or stock 
list ?” 

“ Of course they do—and they get them. 
If a man chooses to insist on having 
something not down on the bill, instead 
of raising a row we give it to him. [If it 
is not in the house, we send out and get 
it, if he is willing to wait awhile to be 
pleased. As to extraordinary dishes, 
many are called for, but its a very extra- 
ordinary dish, indeed, that we cannot get 
up in here.” 

“Can you give any idea of what con- 
sumption of provisions there is in a 
day?” 

“Well, there were about five hundred 
guests here to-day, and as an illustration 
of the provision necessary, we used up, 
among the fowl, forty turkeys and sixty- 
five chickens, and we served up eight hun- 
dred and sixty pounds of beef and thirty- 
six sides of mutton, besides eighty pies, 
and two hundred or three hundred loaves 
of bread. Perhaps that will give you an 
idea.” 

“Ts there much waste?” 

“Very little. What is not served is 
consumed by the employés, and then what 
is left goes to some charity, such as the 
Little Sisters of the Poor, and that is n’t 
waste, you know.” 

‘IT suppose a man must love this pro- 
fession to become an expert at it, the 
same as in other artistic callings ?” 

“You are right. A chef should bea 
proud man. Place the artist who pleases 
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the eye and the artist who pleases the 
stomach, and stomach will win every 
time. It’s human nature. 

We close this 
another extract from an article writ- 
ten after the recent repairs were com- 
pleted. 


description with 


The first house of this engrossing, com- 
manding kind the country had seen when 
erected, it remains to-day the leading 
hotel of the world, crowned with the ap- 
probation of two continents, and wholly 
worthy of the enthusiastic encomiums 
showered on it fromm every quarter. It 
must be confessed that Americans regard 
luxurious hotel-living as a divine right, 
but it should not be forgotten that the 
Fifth Avenue gave them their first lesson 
by showing they could expect absolute 
perfection. When the architect, Mr. 
William Washburn, of Boston, designed 
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the house, he aimed at not only making 
it simple and elegant in structure, but 
absolutely fire-proof; and since then 
improvements have added to its safety 
as well as to its interior beauty. No one 
with eyes to see, who enters the Fifth 
Avenue hotel to-day, but will pause to 
note the witchery of the modern taste for 
decoration, or to look with admiration at 
the changes which have fallen like a 
beautiful mantle over the once familiar 
places. The trite, conventionalized hotel 
ornamentation has passed away forever. 
In its stead are visions of Aladdin’s pal- 
ace, or what imagination calls such, 
though it is doubtful if Aladdin ever 
conjured from his lamp so splendid or so 
complete a residence. The refinement 
and elegance of the new decorations 
would be noticeable in the private house 
of a millionaire with whom good taste 
was a cardinal virtue. 


OCTOBER. 


By Mary R. P. Hatcu. 


October, October ! 
Say not that ’t is sober ; 


Say not that ’t is dreary,—’t is not so to me. 


The soul’s intuition 
Sees joy and fruition 


In the glorious clothing of hillside and tree. 


October, October! 
Say not that ’t is sober ; 


The yellow’s for gladness all the year through. 


The purple ’s for wealth, 
The red is for health, 


And the blue of the sky tells us friends shall be true. 


Fulfilment, perfection ! 

The soul’s resurrection, 
Are some of its promises lasting and dear. 

October, October ! 

Say not that ’t is sober ; 
To me ’t is the sweetest of all the glad year. 
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INTOLERANCE IN 


By M. V. B. 


The first settlers in New Hamp- 
shire, as early as 1633, ten years af- 
ter commencing their improvements, 
attempted at Dover to organize a 
church, but with poor success. Bad 
or incompetent ministers, a sharp 
rivalry between the Puritan and Epis- 
copal members of the community, 
tended to impair the success of the 
attempts. Finally, in 1638, a church 
was organized, a house of worship 
located and built three or four miles 
from the present citv of Dover. The 
hostility between the two opposing 
elements became so sharp that it is 
said an appeal was made to arms. In 
1638, at Hampton, also, a few months 
earlier than at Dover, Rev. Stephen 
Bachiler founded a church, and at 
Exeter one was established the same 
year by an ecclesiastical fugitive 
from Boston. Fifty acres of land at 
Portsmouth in 1640 were granted to 
support an Episcopal church. 

Continual disagreements seem to 
have made the course of religious life 
very checkered: ministers were found 
unworthy, the sharp opposition by 
Puritan people to others bore its fruit, 
and many obstacles incident to a new 
country were in the way. In some 
instances, other than that gift at Ports- 
mouth, land was set aside for the sup- 
port of the ministry. In 1641, when 
the New Hampshire settlements were, 
for the time being, included in Massa- 
chusetts, the intolerant laws of the 
latter were set in motion, some Qua- 
kers and witches harried, but 
great injury was done them. ‘Three 
Quaker women, in 1662, were com- 


no 
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Knox, Pu. D. 


manded by the constables of the town 
to be made fast to the tail of a cart, 
drawn through the streets, whipped 
not to exceed ten stripes on the bare 
back in each town, and so taken out 
of the colony. This sentence was 
sarried out, at least in Dover. 

to have 
New Hampshire, for 
the decree of the General Court of 


Some concessions seem 


been granted 


Massachusetts in 1642 was that each 
town of New Hampshire should send 
a deputy to that body, though they 
In 
1659 a law was passed by the Gen- 
eral Court of 
Christmas and kindred ones, super- 
The next 
year a law passed that a suicide must 


might not be church members. 
against the festival 
stitiously kept, it said. 
be buried in the highway, the privi- 


of burial in a 
churchyard, and that a heap of stones 


lege being denied 


be piled above his grave as a brand 
of infamy. This law was copied from 
old 


from church, in 1662, were fined five 


English ones. People absent 
shillings for each absence, and one 
woman was put into the stocks an 
hour on her husband’s refusing to pay 
her fine for such absence. One man 
was fined forty shillings for entertain- 
ing some Quakers four hours in one 
day. 

In 1680 Charles Second issued a 
commission constituting a council to 
govern New Hampshire. In this doe- 
ument he is careful to insist that vir- 
tue and good living be encouraged, 
** that by such example ye infidle may 
be invited and desire to partake of ye 
Christian Religion.” Liberty of con- 
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science was expressly to be allowed 
to all Protestants,—** yt such espe- 
cially as shall be conformable to ye 
rites of ve Chureh of Eng’d shall be 
particularly countenanced and encour- 
aged.” 

1683 the provincial governor, Cran- 
field, issued an order for the adminis- 
tration of the sacrament in the prov- 
ince according to the mode of the 
Church of England, and one dissen- 
ter, at least, Rev. Joshua Moody, 
was imprisoned some time at Great 
Island for violating this order. Rev. 
Scaborn Cotton, owing to Cranfield’s 
threat to come and do at Hampton 
what he had done with Moody at 
Portsmouth, 


was frightened 


from that town to Boston. 


away 
But these 
oppressive orders had little effect on 
the stern Puritan settlers, and other 
sects than had a 
Each town governing itself 


their own poor 
chance. 
could generally have its own way in 
church matters, and on the whole the 
sentiment was more liberal than in 
Until 1686, when 


Gov. Dudley gave the authority, no 


Massachusetts. 


minister had the power to marry per- 


sons. since deemed 


marriage was 
wholly a civil contract. 

At least as early as 1714, while 
New Hampshire was still a colony, a 
law was passed by the General Court 
that the freeholders of any town could 
make choice of a minister for that 
town, and name the salary to be al- 
lowed him. The selectmen were re- 
quired to make out rates and assess- 
ments upon the inhabitants of the 
town, and these assessments were to 
be collected like any tax. A meeting- 
house and the minister’s dwelling- 
house were to be paid for in the same 


way. It was, however, specifically 
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stated that this must not interfere 
with liberty of conscience, nor was 
any person, under pretence of being 
of another persuasion, to be excused 
from paying the settled minister. 
Yet such as conscientiously and con- 
stantly attended worship according to 
their own persuasion, and they only, 
were to be excused from paying for 
the support of the minister of the 
town. Each town was considered to 
be under moral obligation to provide 
for instruction in religion and morali- 
ty. Five years later than the first 
enactment the same law, substantially, 
was confirmed. This seems to have 
been the general condition of things 
through the decades to the Revolu- 
tionary war, when the royal governor, 
Wentworth, having fled, the people 
in 1776 organized a provisional gov- 
ernment, when no reference in their 
records is made to religious matters. 
In 1784 the bill of rights was adopted, 
after two or three failures, on submit- 
That bill 
recognized the natural rights of con- 


ting a plan to the people. 


science and the worship of God, and 
empowered the legislature to author- 
ize towns. parishes, bodies corporate, 
or religious societies, to make provi- 
sion for the maintenance of public 
Protestant service of piety, religion, 
and morality. It provided that these 
bodies named should have the exclu- 
sive right of electing their own pub- 
lic teachers and providing for their 
maintenance ; and no person of any 
particular sect or denomination should 
ever be compelled to pay toward the 
support of the ministry of another 
sect or denomination. In the form of 
government instituted at that same 
time, no one was made eligible to the 
office of governor. state senator, or 
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representative, who was not of the 
Protestant religion. While this was 
treated most of the time as a dead 
letter, with a failure or two of at- 
tempted repeal, it was finally expung- 
ed from the constitution in 1877. 
This clause against Romanists, in the 
constitutions of 1779 and of 1792, was 
equalled also by another as positive 
against French infidelity and deism. 
They seemed to think that a clearer 
sense of duty and nobler principles of 
patriotism would inhere in a charac- 
ter for pubic service that was dis- 
tinctly Christian. 

These provisions, save the one re- 
stricting voting and election to the 
offices named, seem fair and equitable. 
But constitution and law make one 
thing; their application in practice 
and construction by the courts fre- 
quently mean an utter distortion. 
This was the case in New Hampshire 
progress. These laws were so con- 
strued by practice, by public opinion, 
and by the juries, that much distress 
followed. As early as 1760 the First 
Baptist Society of Newton was sued 
to collect taxes for the standing or- 
der. The whole machinery of town 
and state government being in the 
hands of the standing order, they 
seem to have impeded greatly the in- 
coming of other churches than the 
Congregational. This done, and it 
was plain they could consider every- 
body in a town as coming under the 
provisions of the law, that all who 
did not conscientiously and constant- 
ly attend any particular sect or de- 
nomination, recognized by custom, 
courts, or juries, was surely taxable 
to maintain the settled minister. 
The most rigid Calvinism was preach- 
ed, the air was full of irrepressible 
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controversy, and there was much dis- 
sent from the doctrines and practices 
of the standing order. Men under 
such religious teaching grew morally 
morbid, and were ripe for ‘* new 
lights,” as most other sects were 
called. It is no wonder, under 
such influences, legal and religious, 
that many grew intolerant. With 
that intolerance grew a deep-seated 
determination on the part of many 
that things should be different. Nat- 
urally men did not want to pay taxes 
to support a sect some of whose ten- 
ets they did not believe, whose church 
government was repugnant, and whose 
spirit was oppressive. So there was 
much protesting by those people be- 
longing to sects which were not recog- 
nized by the laws as sects, and from 
many who did not belong to any sect 
at all. These ‘* new lights” or inter- 
loping sects were ready to join with 
those not belonging to any persuasion 
in demanding that an end be made to 
such false assumptions. There was 
a broadening vision of religious liber- 
ty, and naturally it came first to those 
oppressed. A Baptist minister is 
said to have suffered imprisonment 
rather than pay those unjust assess- 
ments. 

In a case in the Hillsborough court, 
May, 1803, Smith, C. J., by which 
John Muzzy brought action against 
Samuel Wilkins and others who acted 
as assessors for the parish of Am- 
herst, in 1795, and by whom Muzzy 
was imprisoned because he would not 
pay his tax of seventy-five cents to- 
ward the settled minister’s salary, it 
was decided that Muzzy, being a 
Presbyterian, was exempt from the 
tax, since Presbyterians were a dif- 
ferent sect under the constitution and 
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the laws from the Congregationalists, 
and were to be recognized as such. 
The judge said that the constitution 
was designed to secure to every man 
the free enjoyment of his own opin- 
ion on religious subjects. All de- 
nominations were to be equally under 
the protection of the law, securing to 
them even safety from persecution. 
He did not regard the payment of 
taxes as an infringement of con- 
science, but only a question of the 
extent of civil obligation and duty. 
He was of the opinion that the church 
government, worship, and discipline 
were what denoted a sect, not doc- 
trine or creeds. From this opinion 
the associate justice, Wingate, dif- 
fered. It was probably early decided 
in New Hampshire jurisprudence that 
difference in denominations consisted 
in discipline and ordinances, not in 
doctrines. In 1801 Chief-Justice Ol- 
cott left a certificate that Univer- 
salists were not a sect, persuasion, or 
denomination, according to the state 
constitution, so as to be exempted 
from paying taxes for the settled 
ministry. In the famous case of Ab- 
bott, the free-thinking pastor, the ac- 
tion of the lower court against him 
was sustained by two out of three of 
the justices of the supreme court, 
since they deemed the principles he 
taught were subversive of the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity. 
The dissenting judge thought that 
Abbott was a Protestant within the 
meaning of that term in the constitu- 
tion, and so entitled to be used by 
the Unitarian majority of the parish. 
Gov. William Plumer was early a 
prominent ** Protestant,” and freely a 
legal helper to those against whom 
cases were entered. It was necessary 
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to have such a champion, for the col- 
lectors of church taxes did not scru- 
ple in their methods. Barstow, in his 
History of New Hampshire, tells of a 
case in which the cow of a poor la- 
borer was sold at vendue in default 
of paying church taxes; nor was 
household furniture or even dishes 
exempted from the stern parish col- 
lector. Acts of incorporation would 
be granted the Congregational church 
but be denied to other denominations. 
The advent of Quakers, Freewill Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Universalists, and 
other sects was working a revolution. 
They entered the courts, and could 
always find in Gov. Plumer, at least, 
able and willing counsel in those legal 
contests. 

In the constitutional convention of 
1791 he tried hard to carry a provi- 
sion giving full liberty to worship 
God according to the dictates of one’s 
own conscience. But this liberty was 
not then granted, nor, on the other 
hand, could the opponents of it carry 
a provision to tighten the principles 
of the constitution of 1784. He did 
succeed in that convention in getting 
a motion carried to abolish the relig- 
ious test for office-holders, but this 
failed in the vote of the people on it. 
But so great had become the pressure 
from the increase of other persua- 
sions, and the spirit of deeper insight, 
that the legislature of 1804 granted 
the right to Freewill Baptists to be 
considered a distinct religions sect 
or denomination, with all the privi- 
leges of such agreeable to the consti- 
tution. The next year the Universal- 
ists obtained a similar recognition, 
and in 1807 the Methodists shared 
the same favor. 

In 1816 the legislature passed an 
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act that the property of ministers, 


which before had been 
taxed. The vear 


Rev. Dan Young, of Lisbon, a locat- 


exempted, 
should be same 
ed Methodist minister, having been 
elected a member of the state senate, 
brought in a bill repealing the old ob- 
noxious laws by which a town could 
vote to settle a minister and then pay 
his salary by taxes; and in place of 
that law offered a bill *+ by which all 
persons voluntarily associating to 
build a house of worship, or hire a 
minister of the gospel, should be held 
to the fulfilment of their contract, but 
no person should be compelled to go 
into such a contract.” That vear he 
was able to secure only three votes 
the bill. The 
next vear the same bill received ex- 


besides his own for 
actly one half of the votes of the sen- 
ate. The third vear it went through 
by a large majority. but was tied in 
the 1819, 


sent up again from the senate, the 


house. In having been 
house by a majority vote carried it, 
and thus the taken 
the 


support the ministry, and relegated 


power was from 


towns to assess taxes on all to 
to such as voluntarily entered the 
church or society. 

Dr. Whipple, of Wentworth, in the 
house, seems to have had much to do 
in framing the bill and in its final 
so itis known in some au- 
thorities as the Whipple bill. By the 


bill any one, also, could separate bim- 


success ; 


Intolerance in New Hampshire. 


self from any such society or organ- 
ization, or from obligations of the 
town, by leaving a written certificate 
with the clerk of such a purpose, and 
that he was of another persuasion. 
Men of the old régime deemed it all a 
repeal of the Christian religion, think- 
ing it meant also an abolition of the 
Bible, and that they might as well 
burn that book. 
convinced them of the great worth to 
both 


separate. 


But experience soon 
state and church to have them 
Some slight changes were 
made a few years later in this act, but 
none affecting its purpose of complet- 
est religious freedom. 

There still remained the obnoxious 
features in the form of government 
adopted in 1774, by which no one 
was eligible to the office of governor, 
state senator, or representative un- 
less he was of the Protestant relig- 
As stated, an effort to 
it expunged failed by vote of the 


ion. have 


people. Finally, in 1877, while the 


law had been treated as ai dead 
letter, such amendment was made 
to the constitution that even this 
lust relic of intolerance was oblit- 
erated, throwing open to all men 
all the offices of the state. Thus 


while the contest in New Hampshire 
in favor of completest religious liber- 
tv was not as deep and bitter as in 
some of the original states, it is a 
suggestive chapter, and instructive 
for the people to know. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue Lixcoin history in The Century, 
by the private secretaries of Mr. Lin- 
coln, Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, will 
deal during the coming year with the 
potidical and military history of the 
early period of the war. New light 
will be thrown upon certain events of 
that period by the publication of corre- 
spondence and other documents never 
before printed, and unknown to but a 
small circle. ‘The historians now en- 
ter upon a more important and per- 
sonal part of their narrative. ‘The pab- 
lication of this history has brought 
an increase of 25.000 subscribers to 
The Century. 


Tue War Senrtes in that magazine 
has given it 75.000 vew subscribers, 
probably the greatest gain from any 
one feature in the history of maga- 
zines. This series, so far as it relates 
to the descriptions of campaigns and 
battles by distinguished generals, will 
virtually close with the November 
number. Future papers on this sub- 
ject will be of a general or at least 
untechnical sort,—among them a cu- 
rious and popular statistical paper on 
** Regimental Losses in the War,” 
narratives of personal adventure, 
** Colonel Rose’s Tunnel from Libby 
Prison,” ** Hard Times in the Con- 
federacy.” ete., etc. General Sher- 
man’s article on ** The Strategy of the 
War” will appear in an early number. 

Mrs. Frances HopcGson Burnett 
will contribute a short serial to the 
coming volume of St. Nicholas for 
Young Folks, which is said to bea 
worthy successor of that author's 
famous ** Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
which appeared in St. Nicholas a year 
ago. Joel Chandler Harris, John 
Burroughs, Frank R. Stockton, H. H. 
Bovesen, J.T. Trowbridge. Col. Rich- 
ard M. Johnstone, and Louisa M. Al- 
cott are among the many distinguished 
writers who will contribute serial and 


short stories to this famous magazine 
for young people. It will have an il- 
lustrated series on Australia, and Mr. 
Edmund Alton, author of ** Among 
the Law-makers” (Congress), wiil 
contribute ** The Routine of the Re- 
public.” deseribing the daily practi- 
eal workings of the administrative 
departments, the White House, ete. 


Epwanp EcGGriesron, author of the 
famous ** Hoosier Schoolmaster,” will 
furnish a novel to The Century for 
1887-8. It isa story of Western life, 
and depicts a trial in which Abraham 
Lincoln was a chief actor. It was 
written before any part of the Life of 
Lincoln had been published, and the 
appearance at this time of Mr Lin- 
coln as an important auxiliary char- 
acter in a work of fiction is a pure 
coincidence. 


Georce W. Case will contribute 
a novelette to early numbers of the 
The Century, and Frank R. Stockton 
has written a three-part story, ** The 
Dusantes,” for the same magazine. 
Mr. Stockton’s new novel, ** The Hun- 
dredth Man,” has just been issued in 
book form. 


Tue Steertan Papers, by George 
Kennan, will be a great feature of 
The Century for the coming year. 
Mr. Kennan has just returned from a 
journey of 1500 miles through Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Russia, undertaken 
at the request of the editor of The 
Century. By means of a circular let- 
ter from the Russian Minister of the 
Interior, Mr. Kennan was enabled to 
visit nearly every important prison 
and mine in Siberia. He made the 
intimate personal acquaintance of 
more than three hundred exiled liber- 
als and Nihilists, and he will give a 
thorough account of the terrible con- 
vict system of Siberia. Mr. Kennan’s 
papers will be further enriched by a 
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number of secret official documents 
and reports. Among such are three 
secret reports of the Governor-Gen- 
eral of eastern Siberia to the present 
Tsar, setting forth with great bold- 
ness the Governor-General’s real 
opinions with regard to the condition 
of Siberian prisons and the working 
of the exile system, and bearing mar- 
ginal notes and comments made by 
the Tsar himself upon the state of 
facts therein set forth. The series 
will be richly illustrated. 


** Three Good Giants.” the compi- 
lation of John Dimitry, from Frangois 
Rabelais, will be a leading gift-book 
of the season, as the incomparable 
wit and satire of the French master 
are presented in a form to relieve 
them of serious objections to general 
circulation, and to increase their ef- 
fectiveness by worthy illustrations. 
The compiler writes,—** Rabelais, 
through some contemporaneous influ- 
ence, rising subtly in his favor among 
men who are neither afraid nor 
ashamed to judge for themselves, is, 
in one sense, slowly becoming a nat- 
uralized citizen of our modern literary 
republic.” To this influence the fine 
execution of this edition must con- 
tribute to a high degree. Grand- 
gousier, Gargantua, and Pantagruel 
are the famous trio of giants of the 
title, and it is to their history, reliev- 
ed of the philosophy and profanity of 
the author, that the book is devoted. 
The labor has been performed with- 
out the least sacrifice of the qualities 
of the imagination of Rabelais or the 
connection and expression of the in- 
cident, so that one may have quite all 
of the original entertainment and 
truly appreciate the genius that con- 
ceived and wrought. The matter 
affords opportunities for the unre- 
strained exercise of Doré’s grotesque 
imagination, and he has worked in 
full sympathy and given some very 
fine examples of his power in the full- 
page drawings. A Robida, in his 
minor but more numerous text illus- 
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trations, in different styles and of 
many forms, shares with Doré in the 
credit for adequate and strong con- 
ception. There are 12 full-page and 
168 text engravings. A handsome 
letter-press and decorated covers add 
their attractiveness. Boston: ‘Tick- 
nor & Co. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Send to F. P. Shumway, Jr., Bos- 
ton, Mass., for free sample copy of 
the Corrace Hearrtn, a beautiful il- 
lustrated magazine, and so realize 
what an extraordinary offer we are 
making when we offer to send both 
the Corrace Heartu and the Gran- 
ire Monruty for a full year for only 
$2.00, when the price of the Corrace 
Hearrn alone is $1.50 a vear. ‘The 
Boston Transcript says of the Cor- 
TAGE HEARTH: 

** Setting aside its literary contents, 
which are of a high order of merit, 
the collection of receipts for the 
kitchen and for the sick-room, its 
practical suggestions and advice for 
the raising and care of plants and 
flowers, its instruction for beautifying 
homes by simple means, and other 
practical features, make it invaluable 
to every household.” 


BOSTON THEATRE. 


**A Run of Luck,” at the Boston 
Theatre, is an immense success, 
draws nightly large audiences, and 
promises a long run. The plot of the 
play is interesting, but the chief feat- 
ure is the introduction of a hunting 
scene, with English thoroughbred 
hunters, a pack of hounds, and a 
race-course scene. Nowhere outside 
of the spacious Boston Theatre could 
this play be so effectively produced. 
Indeed, this theatre is not only the 
leading theatre of Boston, but of this 
country, and all plays there produced 
are worthy of a visit. If the reader 
is detained over night at the Hub, he 
is sure of being richly entertained if 
he attends the Boston Theatre. 





FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


The Largest, Best-appointed, and Most Liberally 
Managed Hotel in the city, with the most Central 
and Delightful Location. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING, & CO. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ls ge ITALIAN POETS. Essays and Versions. By W.D. Howes. With Portraits. 
Pp. vili, 370. 12mo. Half Cloth, $2 oo. 


W. D. Howells’s new book on the Italian poets from 1770 to 1870 


‘This book has grown out of studies begun twenty years ago in Italy, and continued fitfully, as I 
found the mood and time for them, long after their original circumstance had become a pleasant memory. 
If any one were to say that it did not fully represent the Italian poetry of the period which it covers 
chronologically, I should applaud his discernment ; and perhaps | should not contend that it did much 
more than indicate the general character of that _ poetry. At the same time, I think that it does not 
ignore any principal name among the Italian poets of the great movement which resulted in the national 
freedom and unity, and it does forma sketch of the history of Italian poetry during the hundred years 
ending in 1870."—£xtract Jrom Mr. Howells’s Introduction. 


Tc ROSE OF PARADISE. Being a detailed Account of certain Adventures that happened to 

Captain John on ackra, in Connection with the famous Pirate. Edward England, in the Year 1720, 
off the Island of Juanna, in the Mozambique Channel, writ by himself, and now for the first time pub- 
lished. By Howarpb Pp VLE. With illustrations by the Author. Pp. vi, 232. Post ’vo. Ornamental 
Cloth, $1.25. : 


Al story of adventure with a pirate, by Howard Pyle. 


AY EMOIRS OF WILHELMINE, MARGRAVINE OF BAIREUTH. Translated and edited 
B by H. R. H. Princess Curistian. With Portrait. Pp. vi, 448. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Biography of the sister of Frederick the Great. 


The memoirs of royal personages must always contain a great deal that is interesting as describing a 
sphere of life guessed at by many, but only intimately known to very few. The life of the “ Margravine 
of Baireuth,” hinging as it dves upon that of her brother, Frederick the Great, of Prussia, will of course 
always be of special interest. Thanks are due to the Princess Christian for the translation, which has t 
a great extent tl ve charac ter of original writ in g, so clear and terse are the sentences, and so different foe m 
the involved and ler ngthy periods with which we are familiar in German prose. . . . The state of thing 
here represente i is almost inconceivable to the ordin ary mind; it is like a horrible nightmare without any 
ending; every one seems to be living in an atmosphere of mental dynamite, and to be ready for an exp 
sion at any moment.—Pal/ Mall Gaz tte, London 

Relating as it does toa most important period in European history, and dealing with the career of 
Frederick the Great's much-loved sister and trusted friend and counsellor, the volume is not merely in- 
structive to the student, but is deeply inter ting to the general reader.—London Daily Telegraph. 

The volume abounds in dramatic and startling situations, and the heightened color added by the narra 
tor gives it gre at zest— NV. VY. Commercial Advertiser. 

A very valuable and extremely entertaining bool k.— Boston Advertiser 


IALECT BALLADS. By CH ARLES Fot_ten ApaAms, Author of “ Leedle Yawcob Strauss, and 
Other Poems.” Illustrated by * Boz.” Pp. 136. t2mo. Cloth, $1.00 


Humorous poems by the author of **Leedle Yawcob Strauss.” 


- ARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY anp HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 


(Recent tissues.) 


MADAME’S GRANDDAUGHTER. By Frances M. Peard 

DIANE DE BRETEUILLE. By Hubert E. H. Jerningham 

PHE GREAT WORLD. By Joseph Hatton ‘ 

MIGNON’S HUSBAND By John Strange Winter : ; 

A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. By W. Clark Russell, . : 

MORE TRUE THAN TRUTHFUL. By Mrs, Charles M. Clarke 

THE WATERS OF HERCULES. A Novel ; ; ; ‘ e 

ESSAYS AND LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. By George Eliot ; ; ; ; 
STORIES OF PROVENCE. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated from the French by S. L. 
WEEPING FERRY. By George Halse. ; ? ; A 

THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. By F ic Harrison 

PRISON LIFE IN SIBERIA. By lor Dostoieftsky 

THE GUILTY RIVER. By Wilkie Collins . - ; 

THE O'DONNELLS OF INCHFAWN. By L. T. Meade. 

EFFIE OGILVIE. By Mrs. Oliphant 

THE HOLY ROSE. By Walter Besant 

ARMY SOCIETY. By J. S. Winter 

JAC OBIS WIFE. By Adeline Sergeant : ; : , R ‘ . 5 5 i : 
LOUISA. By K. S. Macquoid. In two parts. ‘ ; ‘ 2 3 : : ; Each 
“VLR.” A Novel ‘ F ‘ - ‘ ; . 
CUT BY THE COUN’ ry. 3y M. E. Braddon . 

99 DARK STREET. A Novel. By F. W. Robinson 





A WINTER IDYL. 


When now the frosts of autumn warning give 
Of winter’s near approach, the matrons brave, 
Who in our bleak New England chance to live, 
Prepare to meet the winter’s frigid wave 
By purchasing and buying up in time 
The proper clothing for our northern clime. 
To people poor comes up the question grave 
Where they can purchase, and a dollar save ; 
The prudent matron somehow must contrive 
To make four dollars take the place of five. 
She takes her pocket-book and goes down street, 
And meets acquaintances with smiles and nod ; 
With wisdom she commences with the feet, 
For first of all her family must be shod. 


To Thompson’s bootstore she will straightway go, 
Se A 5”? 


Where she can buy her boots, at prices low, 
And shoes and slippers, rubbers for the feet, 
Of every kind, the ugly ones or neat. 

For people all about the city know 
That for low prices he cannot be beat. 

He carries on his shelves the largest stock, 

While cost and price have lately reached bed-rock. 

He keeps the neatest and the coarsest kind : 

The cheapest and the best with him you find,— 

The proper boot to follow after plow, 

The fitting thing to grace a ball-room bow. 

The nattiest thing to wear upon the street, 

Indeed all proper cov’ring for the feet. 

And Mr. Thompson, like an artist true, 

Will one advise the proper thing to do, 

And help one choose the proper boot or shoe. 

The customer will find it very nice 

To have assistance and the right advice, 

And know he can on Thompson’s word depend, 

And get its worth for all that he may spend. 

He wants your custom, and will try to suit 

With French kid slipper or with cow-hide boot ; 

He wants the people all about to know 

That nowhere else are prices quite so low. 

An invitation he extends to all 

In need of boots or shoes on him to eall, 

And see his prices and his goods this fall. 





A Winter Tdyl. 
A home, however humble it may be, 

A great share takes of every true man’s heart ; 
He likes around him pleasant things to see 
When he from work or business care is free, 

And from a happy home is loath to part. 
What he for home adorning can afford 

He counts as money it is wise to spend ; 
He takes it gladly from his gathered hoard 
As money justly due for * bed and board,” 

And thinks it will repay him in the end. 
Have you a wish to furnish house anew ? 

We will advise the proper thing to do: 

On J. M. Stewart and his sons then call— 

A course you never will regret at all. 

They keep the choicest paper for the wall. 
And carpets, Brussels, tapestry, ingrain, 

Of brilliant colors or of patterns plain, 

And mats, and rugs, and art-squares for the floor, 
And portiéres and draperies for the door, 
Curtains of lace and silk of every shade, 

The very nicest and the cheapest made. 

And lamps of every pattern, chimney, wick, 
From “ Rochester” to common candle-stick. 
Glass-ware and stone-ware of improved design, 
And crockery, elaborate and fine, 

And China, delicate as one can get, 

In breakfast, tea, or perfect dinner-set. 

If in one line they do excel, it sure 

Is in the line of dainty furniture. 

Indeed, so vast and varied is their stock, 

It fills three stores adjoining in the block, 
Two lofts above, and basements down below : 
A neighboring block receives their overtlow. 
A corps of clerks and workmen are on hand 
To quick comply with every just demand,— 
Upholster parlor-suits, or make repairs, 

To clean a carpet, or to mend your chairs. 


The members of the firm are quick and bright ; 


They sell goods cheap, they buy with great insight— 
In all their doings try to do just right. 

They are at work from morning until late, 

They ask for business throughout the state. 

They want your custom, and they do believe 

That our state trade should not our borders leave. 
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And now the goodwife looks around with care 
In search of novelties and bargains rare 

To grace the home and please the children dear, 
For well she knows the holidays draw near. 
At W. P. Underhill & Co.’s she finds 

Both rare and handsome gifts of many kinds, 
Perfumes approved by best society, 

Of toilet goods a great variety ; 

Fine combs and coarse, of celluloid or shell, 
And perfumed soaps which ladies like so well ; 
Pomades and powder for complexions fair, 
And brushes for the teeth and for the hair. 
Nice sponges from Bermuda’s reefs they get, 

And choicest glass-ware for the toilet stand, 
The French plate mirror, dainty toilet set, 
Havana’s nice cigars, the cigaret, 

The products of our own and foreign land. 
Of drugs and medicines an endless store, 
Imported from some far-off foreign shore, 
From India, China, or from tropic strand, 
Obtained by perils both by sea and land; 
Prepared in extract, lotion, powder, pill, 
Prescribed in sickness with physician’s skill, 
A poultice, blister, ointment for a strain, 

An antidote for every ache and pain. 
Their soda fountain needs no word of praise : 

From other fountains ‘tis a thing apart; 


It drew a crowd through all the summer days ; 


It is a triumph high of modern art. 
Behind the latest wrinkle they are not, 
For through the winter they serve soda hot, 
And paradoxical as it may seem, 
They are prepared to serve one hot ice-cream. 
The young men of the firm are wide awake, 
And greet one, as he enters, with a smile; 
In outside things an interest they take ; 
New trade they want, the old will not forsake, 
They gain good-will, and serve one well meanwhile. 
They ask fair prices, and would fain, 
When one has traded, have him trade again. 
They both are liked wherever they are known ; 
Their old-time friends of them are very fond ; 
They keep the best of merchandise, and own 
A handsome store, and with it correspond. 
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One of the oldest merchants on our street 

Is D. E. Clark, who deals in dry goods fine. 
His store is filled with tasty things and neat, 
And as to prices he will not be beat 

By any other in the dry goods line. 

And if we seek the cause of his success, 

It may be in his judgment and good taste. 
The ladies all, both young and old, confess 
That from his stock they get the neatest dress, 

In stylish pattern, and of colors chaste. 

The ladies always like with him to deal, 

And on his wide experience depend. 

While shopping in his store, at home they feel, 
While he displays discriminating zeal 

In case a dollar or a cent they spend. 
Towels and napkins, table-cloth and spread, 

Silk, satin, cambric, woollen goods, mohair, 
Linen, and proper sheeting for the bed, 

A web of cotton cloth, a spool of thread— 

All sorts of staples can one purchase there. 
He is a man as friend one would select: 


Quiet and modest, he commands respect. 


At Mrs. H. N. Newell's one will find 
A stock of millinery not behind 
In size or fashion any other store 
Outside the “ Hub”—or in. Can we say more? 
Of words it is indeed a needless waste, 
Unless we mention Mrs. Newell’s taste. 
Her laces, feathers, ribbons without end, 
In charming combination she will blend ; 
And shade and color she will neatly fit 
With taste at once both pure and exquisite. 
Her trade to many distant towns extends ; 
Her customers are scattered far and wide ; 
And ladies far away she counts as friends, 
Who buying goods of her by mail have tried. 
Her business to its present size has grown 
By strict attention to its many calls. 
She makes the cares of customers her own, 
And very seldom into error falls. 
Her five-cent counter is a glad surprise 
From which the poorest need not stay away ; 
Ten thousand trinkets there to please the eyes, 
And proper presents for the Christmas day. 
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Since when those early ancestors of ours 

Were driven in disgrace from Eden’s bowers. 

And wandered forth in dire dismay, afraid, 

With scanty clothing from the fig-leaf made, 

Has want of clothing been to man a grief, 

To which a tailor only gives relief. 

How happy Eve and Adam would have been 

Had they the sign of Stewart Brothers seen! 

Indeed, thev could have asked for little more 

Except to see the goods, and to explore 

T. W. & J. H. Stewart’s store. 

The senior partner quickly would display 

Both home and foreign goods for their array. 

The junior calmly would their measures take, 

And in the latest style their garments make. 

And is it not, to fickle fancy, food 

To think of Father Adam as a dude, 

And picture Eve in stylish hat and boots, 

In one of Stewart’s ** nobby” tailor suits? 

They lived too many centuries ago, 

And at a time when things were very slow, 

A tailoring establishment to know. 

Their deprivations would drive us insane ; 

What was their loss has proved to be our gain. 

Had it not been for the primeval curse, 

What use would tailor’s art have been to us? 
The Stewarts keep the very best of stock ; 

For many years have they engaged in trade ; 
They fit one with a sack coat or a frock ; 

And as to fit, one need not be afraid 

To claim their garments good as ever made. 
Arrayed in suit of theirs, no man need fear 

To walk Fifth Avenue or down Broadway, 
Or think his garments out of style or queer. 

The dudes on him will gaze with wild dismay 

While envious looks their envy will betray. 

As private citizens, the Stewarts rate 

Among the leading people of the state ; 

As upright merchants, so wide-spread their fame, 

Intrinsic worth is coupled with their name. 

The youth, Charles Stewart, promises to be 

Admitted soon into their company. 

The cloth they use will last an age, or while 
It is protected from encroaching moth. 

A garment made by them is made in style ; 
The suit they make, a poem is in cloth. 
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But when from clothes to higher things we soar, 
And look about to cultivate the mind, 

We straightway visit E. C. Eastman’s store, 
And books and books of every sort and kind 
Upon his shelves in great profusion find. 

Some books for children, some for scholars gray, 
Some filled with mirth, and some with ancient lore, 

Some filled with science grave, some sad, some gay, 
Some classics written for all time, but more 

But fated to be read and thrown away 

When they have served their purpose for a day. 
And Mr. Eastman, with a smiling face, 

His large and handsome stock with pride displays : 
He is the genial genius of the place, 

Attends to all with never-failing grace, 

And never an impatient haste betrays, 

For well he knows politeness always pays. 

A perfect store it is in every part, 

And justly held in very high esteem— 

Its walls and ceiling in the highest art: 
With all its many beauties it does seem 
The consummation of a bookworm’s dream. 

The store, however, should be seen by all; 
Its many beauties one cannot narrate ; 

From every person it should have a call, 

For many critics do not hesitate 
To call the store the finest in the state. 

Here meet the people who to books incline,— 
The studious maiden, and her brother, too, 

The lawyer, student, and the grave divine, 

All who in literary circles shine : 

The stately judge, and teachers not a few, 
And lovely ladies who wear stockings blue. 

Aside from books, in Mr. Eastinan’s line 

Are pens and pencils, stationery fine, 

Penholders, inkstands, diaries cheap or nice, 

A thousand things of queer, unique device, 

All offered at a fair and honest price. 

The parent fond should see this rich display 

Some weeks before the coming Christmas day. 

Now Mr. Eastman has a well known name 
In every town, and in the country back, 

(All through the Granite State has spread his fame), 
The publisher of Leavitt’s Almanack. 





A Winter TIdyl. 


Since ancient time has mankind felt the need 
Of precious metals, and of jewels rare, 
To please the eye—their vanity to feed— 
To fasten garment or adorn the hair. 
The ancient Hebrews, when they left the land 
Of the Egyptians,—so narrates The Book,— 
A wholesale, sweeping robbery had planned, 
And all the jewels of their neighbors took. 
Since then have jewels been in great demand 
Wherever on the records we may look. 
Great potentates, their royal lives to save, 
Crown jewels as a ransom freely gave. 
A jewel as a gift was held to prove 
The strength of friendship and the force of love. 
All persons now prize jewels very high 
As gift to bride, as present to a friend ; 
And all would know where they can safely buy, 
And get good wares,—the cheapest in the end. 
From distances afar it pays to go, 


By railway, horse-cars, or by carriage slow, 
To R. H. Ayer’s, and see his watches fine ; 


The stock of goods he carries in the line 
Of ornaments, of jewels bright and rare, 
Of solid silver, and of plated ware ; 
The statuettes of bronze the finest sold, 
And rings of purest California gold. 
The spotless pearl which ladies wish to own, 
The diamond “of purest ray serene ;” 
The garnet, emerald, and every stone 
To dress a maiden or adorn a queen. 
Eye-glasses, spectacles, soft feathery fans, 
And Parian marble goods he keeps in stock, 
And jewelry and plate of latest plans, 
Gold-headed canes, and every kind of clock. 
It is a pleasure just to view his store, 
And see the products of our modern art. 
You long to enter, hate to leave, his door ; 
From things of beauty one is loath to part. 
And in his place of business you will be 
Treated politely and with courtesy. 
Dick Ayer, as he is known among his friends, 
Is fair in dealing, honorable in trade; 
Straightforward, truthful, to no fraud descends— 
An honest man, if one was ever made. 





A Winter Jdyl. 


In early ages, when primeval man 

Emerged from cave to dwell upon the plain, 
His study of the healing art began. 

With simple roots and herbs, by every plan, 

He sought to heal his wound and soothe his pain. 
Then men were gathered into hostile bands, 

For in those ancient days was savage war ; 
They sought to plunder from each others’ lands, 
Or tried resistance to unjust demands, 

For might was right, and mankind knew no law. 
The weakest could his land and home defend, 
And slay an enemy, or help a friend. 

Then into common use came drugs, quite sure 

In hands unskilled to either kill or cure. 

What would our forefathers have thought had they 
Through all the ages lived until this day? 

Just take one Concord drug-store: it would be 

A wonder-land to all antiquity. 

Suppose some ancient Greek could see no more 
Than A. P. Fitch’s elegant drug store, 

*T would be to him profoundest mystery. 
Attempt to understand what he might find 
Would totter reason and unsettle mind. 

The whole wide world contributes to his stock ; 

Each continent and ocean does its part ; 

His trusty messengers at distance mock, 
Dash over land and on the billows rock, 

To aid the surgeon’s and physician’s art. 
Unto the lore of ancient alchemy, 

Which with the dawn of history began, 

Is added skill of modern chemistry, 
Acquired in every land and century 

Since man has sought to heal his fellow-man. 
Beside his drugs and medicines you find 

All sorts of dainty things the ladies use, 
Powder and perfume, soap of every kind, 

And toilet articles just to their mind— 

A large assortment out of which to choose. 
Is one a smoker ?—he will travel far 
To get a better than a Fitch cigar. 

In all relations Mr. Fitch stands high, 

In social circles and on business streets, 

And meets all squarely when they sell or buy, 

And every one with true politeness treats. 
Honored by all, in Mr. Fitch you see 
A man of worth and proud integrity. 





A Winter [dyl. 


Shall I tell you where, in Autumn, 

When the leaf is sear and yellow, 

Long before the angry blizzard 

(West wind from the Rocky Mountains) 
With its force and terror strikes you, 
You should buy your stoves and ranges, 
Copper things, and also tinware, 

To improve your humble wigwam 

And prepare for coming Winter? 


Then let every red man listen, 

And the white man and the black man 
Near to Merrimack's swift waters. 

Let them gather to the council 

From the banks of the Contoocook, 
From brave Hannah Dustin’s island, 
From the Suncook and from Hooksett, 
Penacook and high Moosilauke, 

From far Amoskeag and Nashua, 

From the falls about Pawtucket, 

From Lake Winnipiseogee, 

From high mountain, from deep valley, 
From Kearsarge and from Monadnock, 
From Connecticut to ocean, 

From the sea, from upper Coés,— 

Let them gather to the council, 

Aud to words of wisdom listen. 

Let them gather in the village 

Which the pioneers called Rumford, 
Which at present is called Concord. 
There the firm of Stevens-Duncklee— 
Prescott Stevens, Charles H. Duncklee— 
Keep for sale a lot of ranges, 

Stoves for kitchen and for parlor, 
Lanterns, brooms, and some odd teapots, 
Frying-pans and such utensils 

As are needed at the camp-fire. 

In their storehouse they have gathered, 
By the lavish use of money, 

Goods of copper, tin, and iron 

Which will make the squaws contented, 
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Which they will exchange for buck-skin, 
Or for buffalo or beaver, 

Fish or flesh, or fowl or herring, 
Or for gold or silver dollars. 

But for cash they sell the lowest. 
Fair and honest in their dealings, 
Warranted is all they sell you. 

We can safely recommend them 
To the young and to the guileless, 
To the old and war-worn veterans. 
In their store do gather chieftains, 
Men of war and men of learning, 
Men of weight and men of muscle, 
Members of the House and Lobby, 
Who for wit are cel@brated. 

And their place is widely noted : 
Flow of soul and feast of reason 
Are most frequently there met with. 
There are richest jokes concocted, 
Pamphlets erudite are published, 
But no ill-will there is harbored. 
They greet all with smiling faces. 
In their absence Henry Clough is 
Model of urbane politeness. 

You will always find them ready 
For a joke, or trade, or dicker. 
They for many years have traded 
On the very spot their store is: 
Eighteen fifty-three they started, 
And have ever since been selling 
Goods to furnish every household— 


Furnaces, and stoves for cooking, 
Wooden-ware and stoves for heating. 
If their firm is not the oldest, 

Stock they carry which is largest 

In their line within state limits. 





A Winter Tdyl. 


When from the country you come to visit the city of Concord, 

Call at the elegant store conducted by Shaw & Jackson, 

Dealers in ready-made clothing, almost abreast of the state-bouse. 
There you will find in profusion elegant garments and stylish ; 
Gentlemen’s furnishing goods, selected with excellent judgment, 
Offered at prices to suit the most economical buyer. 

Overcoats made out of beaver, Ulsters for coldest of weather ; 

Suitable suits for one’s business, proper for church or for courting, 
Fitting the form aldermanic, or gracing the slimmest of students. 
Hunters have trapped in the forest, Indians have journeyed on snow-shoes, 
Far from the pioneer’s cabin, where civilization is absent, 

Seeking the rarest of animals,—buffalo, foxes, and otters,— 

Near to the cold northern ocean, in valleys, on towering mountains, 
Seeking for furs for the clothing of customers ready and eager ; 

Robes for the sleigh and the carriage, proper for blizzard of winter, 
Sold at the old and reliable fair-dealing house above mentioned, 
Wentworth G. Shaw and his partner, the oldest concern in the business. 
Ilere for decades have they traded, confidence, good-will attaining, 
Seeking by honorable methods to build up a business extensive ; 
Leaving all rivals behind them, contending for custom and riches ; 
Selling their goods at fair prices, attracting new customers daily, 
Standing high in the world’s estimation, enjoying much consideration. 
Trunks of all kinds and dimensions, grip-sacks and carpet-bags handy ; 
Gloves made of kid and of buckskin, lined or unlined, to suit custom ; 
Hats for the summer or winter, caps of all manner of patterns, 

All alike equally stylish, adapted to youth or to manhood ; 

Collars and cuffs made of linen, underwear—cotton and woollen ; 
Neckties of silk and of satin,—splendidly colored or modest,— 

Suiting the elegant dandy, or fit for the minister’s pulpit ; 

Shirts, both unlaundered and laundered, the cheapest and best in the market. 
Here can the veriest tramp, who travels forlorn on the sleepers 

(Coming from Jacobs’, the barbers, improved by a shave and a hair-cut), 
Change his old garments for new ones, a senator’s dignity rival, 
Clothed from the crown of his head in vesture of daintiest pattern, 
Proudly step forth from the store, a model of elegant dressing. 

Here legislators and lobby, obtaining the worth of their money, 

Please their constituents highly, gratify relatives greatly, 

Trading with Shaw & Jackson, and dressing in modernest fashion. 
Wentworth G. Shaw, of the firm, many years has resided in Concord ; 
Close to the site of the store was the place where he started in business. 
Old has he grown, and wrinkled, serving the people uprightly : 

Still in his heart he is youthful,—like an old oak of the forest, 

Sound to the core and sturdy, withstanding the storm and the tempest, 
Sheltering under its branches the shoots which are struggling upward. 
Younger in years is the junior, whose name is George Washington Jackson. 
Skilful is he as a buyer: he started in business in Concord, 

Broadened his views on the prairies, and lived many years in Chicago. 
suying their merchandise shrewdly, acquainted with business at wholesale, 
Benefits all of his patrons, Concord and neighboring people. 

May the success of the past attend their endeavors in future, 

Happiness, long life, and wealth attend them wherever they journey. 





Book Notices. 


Tue Boy Travetters on THE Con- 
Go is another of Col. T. W. Knox’s 
capital books for young people, and 
is a condensation of Stanley’s Through 
the Dark Continent, that author ad- 
mitting that he had neither the time 
nor the experience for juvenile writ- 
ing, and begging Colonel Knox to un- 
dertake the task. Like other 
books in the same series, this is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and is written in 
the racy style that captivates boys. 
Books of this character are the best 
possible antidote against trashy read- 


ing. [Harper & Bros. $3.00.]—One 
rarely sees anything more attractive 
in the way of a holiday book for boys 
and girls than TanGLewoop Ta.es, 
Hawthorne’s second Wonder Book. 
The stories, taken from Greek my- 


his 


thology, are told in the author’s inimi- 
table style, half real, half fanciful, 


and the illustrations, several of them 
full page, are genuine works of art. 


Littrte Ones’ Annvuat, Vol. 6, 
(Price $1.75, Estes and Lauriat. 
Boston. For sale by E. C. Eastman] 
is a charming book for the children. 
It is illustrated with 376 original de- 
signs by the best American artists, 
and the text is from the pens of many 
well known writers, among whom we 
note the names of Marian Douglas, 
Florence B. Hallowell, Emily Hunt- 
ington Miller, Helen M. Lathrop, 
Mrs. Clara Joty Bates, Rev. Edward 
A. Rand. It will be a charming pres- 
ent for some little one about Christ- 
mas time. 


Great GRANDMOTHER’s GIRLS IN 
New France, by Lizzie W. Champ- 
ney, author of ** Three Vassar Girls,” 
and is a charmiog volume for girls, 
consisting of the romantic story of 
little Eunice Williams, who was car- 
ried away from her home in western 
Massachusetts by the Indians, and of 
the patient sufferings of her friends 
and companions. ‘The subject allows 
Mrs. Champney greater scope than 
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ever before for the exercise of her 
well known literary talent, and she 
has been ably assisted by ** Champ’s” 
facile pencil and brush in making and 
illustrating a fascinating narrative of 
early Colonial life. It is whispered 
that this is the first volume of a series 
of historical romances of the same 
period in different countries. 

Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
8vo, $2.50. 


Cuatrersox For 1887. The de- 
mand for this delightful book for 
the young is enormous and constantly 
growing, and has, naturally enough, 
led some other publishing houses to 
imitate its appearance and title, which 
has resulte@ in a long series of inter- 
esting legal contests in which Estes 
& Lauriat’s exclusive right to the 
trade-mark ‘* Chatterbox,” and the 
reprinting of this authorized edition 
from duplicates of the English plates, 
has always been sustained. Their 
presses run from January to January 
on its bright pages, without rest, turn- 
ing off its great number of original 
stories, sketches, and poems, illustra- 
ted by the best known English artists 
with over 200 full-page original de- 
sigus especially made for this work. 

Boston: Estes & Lauriat. Illami- 
nated boards, $1.25. Cloth. $1.75. 
Gilt, $2.25. 


Tue Kyockasour CLuB IN THE 
EverGciapes. A new volume in this 
popular series, but by a different au- 
thor from its predecessors. This en- 
tertaining account of the Club’s visit 
to Florida, and the members’ adven- 
tures with alligators, snakes, and 
bears, is by F. A. Ober, the well 
known lecturer and author. The ob- 
ject of the trip was the exploration of 
Lake Okechobee, and the accompany- 
ing artist has portrayed the boys’ 
stirring adventures and the scenes en 
route in numerous spirited illustra- 
tions. The book is very attractively 
printed and bound, and makes a capi- 
tal Christmas gift for a healthy boy. 

Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 1 vol., 
4to. $1.50. 


Cloth. 





ZYLONITE. 


| 
| 
| 
Phenonenal success of Zylonite Collars | 
and Cuffs—Factory running day | 
and night—Made for Ladies, 
Misses, Gentlemen, 

and Boys. 


Destined to be the UNIVERSAL | 
COLLAR of the Future. | 


Do not require Laundering; Do) 

not Wilt from Perspiration. | 
Neat, Durable, and Comfortable. | 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR TRAVELLIN | 


ARE WATERPROOF. | 


ZYLONITE COLLARS AND CUFFS cost noi 


more than Linen—look better, wear longer, are 
more comfortable. They never wilt from perspira- 
tion, are always white, clean, and tggsh; require no 
a meg manufactured in the leading | 
sty les for both Ladies and Gents. Girls and Boys. | 
When soiled, simply wipe them off with soap and | 


water. They save their cost in a week's wear. Try | 


them. Kept by all leading dealers. 
Keep this for Reference. | 

ZY LONITE | 
COLLARS & CUFFS) 


are as ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE as rep } 
resented, can always obtain the same, 


FREE OF POSTAGE, 


by addressing GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 33 E’ | 
St., New York, at the following prices: | 


Gents’ Collars, 20¢ ., 6 for #1.1 
‘uffs, 40c.,6 * 2: 
Ladies’ Collars, lic., 6 * 
e Cuffs, 0c.,6“ 1.70— 3.00 
REMIT BY POSTAL ORDER. 
CHECK, OR STAMPS. 
Address 
GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d Street, 
New York City. 


0—#2.00 Doz. 
4.00 * 
85— 1.50 


Universal Clock - Adjuster. 


A little book of 50 pages, by a practical clock 
fixer, that positively teaches any one of common- 
sen-e to adjust. clean, and keep in order his own 
clock. It teaches you how to find what stops the 
clock, and tells you the remedy. Clock fixing is 
much easier learned than most people suppose, 
and none who read this book carefully ever fail to 
learn. It will save many times its cost in one siv- 
ths year. For sale by the Publisher of the Courcu 

JNION, 33 K. 22d Street, New York, at THIRTY 
CENTS per single copy. 
the kind ever 
and it will be t 
cost you. 

Or premium free with the Church Union, six 
months for 40 cents. 





It is the only work of 
S— Send and get a copy, 
1e last money your clock will ever 





steel braces, all pertect! 


FRED. A. KENT, 


WEST MEDFORD, MASS. 
AGENT FOR 
THE PATENT 


STEEL WIRE DOOR MAT. 


Manufactured exclusively by Hartman Steel Co. 
(Limited), Beaver Falls, Pa. 


W. R. Wightman, New England Agent. 


The greatest thing in the way of a mat ever de- 
vised. 


Made from STEEL WIRE, with steel frame and 
ences. 
They are WEAR and WEATHER proof. 
Snow, ice, mud, clay, and water are wiped out of 
sight by the slightest scrape. 
These mats are self-cleaning, and require no shak- 


ng. 

The steel wire mats are especially adapted for 
railway and «treet car floors, steamboats, hotels, 
otfices, stores, residences, elevator floors, &c. 


PRICES. 


16 x 24, 


No. 
= 18 x 30, 


Mat—Size, 
“ “ 
“ “ 


“ “ 


8.00 


Special sizes made to order, at 75c. and upwards 
per square foot. Mats with curves or special forms 
made to order. 


NOW READY. 


“ 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 





HISTORY OF SHIRLEY, 
Massachusetts. 


1720-1882. 
With a Genealogical Register. 


BY SETH CHANDLER. 


SHIRLEY, MASS. 
1883. 


The book is a handsome octavo volume of 744 
pages, in cloth binding. and contains a map, 22 
vortraits, and 17 views. The price is *5.00 a copy. 
© purchasers at a distance the book will be sent 
by mail, post-paid, for $5 25. 


Address all orders to 
George E. Littlefield, 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOK-STORE, 
67 Cornhill, Boston. Mass. 





To Our Readers! 


We have made arrangements with the publishers 
of the COTTAGE HEARTH, Boston, Mass., to offer 
the GRanirg MonTacy with their Magazine this 
year. 


THE COTTAGE HEARTH 


Isa well known Family Magazine now in its 13th 
year, and is a favorite wherever introduced. It has 
each month MUSIC. FLURAL AND HEALTH 
DEPARTMENTS, LATES® FANCY WORK, 
SABBATH KEADING, DEMOREST’S P AT- 
TERNS, APPROVED RECEIPTS. HOUSEHOLD 
a AND PRIZE PUZZLES FOR CHIL- 
D 


THIS BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


Monthly Magazine bas among its many 
CONTRIBUTORS, 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, LUCY LARCOM, 
CELIA THAXTER, LOUISE CHANDLER 
MOULTON, GEORGE MACDONALD, 
MARGARET DELAND, AUGUSTA 
MUORE, ROSE TERRY COOKE. 

It is a large 31-page, elegantly printed magazine, 


and has attained a large circulation solely on its 
merits as a family magazine. Its 


Price, $1.50 a Year, 


is very low for such a desirable home magazine, 
but we offer to send it a year, 


FREE TO ANY ONE, 


who will send us 41.50 for a year’s subscription to 
the GRANITE MonTuLy, and 50 cents additional, 
making #2.00 for both the Cottage Hearth and the 
GRANITE MonTas_ey fora full year. 

Sample copies sent free on application to F.Y. 
Shumway, Je. Boston, Mass. “for further particu- 
lars address Publisher GRANITE MONTHLY, Con- 
cord. N.H. 


ADVERTISERS 
can learn the exact cost 
of any proposed line of 
advertising in American 
papers by addressing 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., NUw York. 
Send 10cts, for 100-Page Pamphlet. 
THE NEW YORK AMERICAN, one 


. >. be 
FE REE of the largest, handsomest. and best 


Kh hewspapers in the country, will be sent 
FREE TWO MONTHS to any one who, betore 
Nov. Ist. 1887, will send the addresses of not less 
than thirty newspaper readers—only one from a 
family. Address iW} E AMERICAN, 33 E, 22d St., 
New York. 


2 LITTLE “NIGS,’?’ the cutest pho- 
tograph you ever saw—will make you laugh 
every time you see it. Sent with the Toe Cuurca 
Jn10Nn 3 months, all for 20 cents Address, 
Tut Caurcn Union, New York. 


TGlove Co., Gloversville, N.Y., 


BUCK SKI will send. postpaid. sample 
pair ot Best Bucks A ives welted, waxed thread 


made, patent buttons, for #1 Fleece-lined Buck 
Gloves, with knit cuffs, $1.10. Boys’ sizes, 75 ct«. 
Buckskin Mittens, $1. Money-bags und Purses, 25 
cts. each. Price-list tree. 


Wanted 


Agents to Sell 
the HISTORY of 


BLACK 
PHALANX. 


“em, ere *,~ firet of ba 


icbtsare paid. Mention 
AMERICAN 1 PUB'G tO 
Cincinnati, 


} vases Seleaa 


The Cosmopolitan 


The handsomest, most entertaining, low price, 
illustrated family magazine in the world. 
(82.50 per year, with a $2.25 premium 
free.) Sixty-four beautifully printed pages in 
each number, filled with short stories, sketches, 
travels, adventures, bright and brief scientific 
and literary articles, by distinguished American 
and foreign writers, such as Julian Hawthorne, 
Harriet Teese ott Spofford, George Parsons 
Lathrop, Louise Chandier Moulton, J. Mac- 
donald Oxlev, Elia Wheeler Wilcox, H. H. 
Boyesen, Catherine Owen, Rev. R. Heber 
Newton, Alphonse Daudet, Paul Hev se, Count 
Tolstoi, "Th. Dostoivsky, William Westall and 
many others. Also entertaining JUVENILE 
and invaluable HOUSEHOL D departments. 
One or more illustrated articles and several full- 
page engravings in every number. 

A Shannon Letter and 
Bill File or a Shannon 
Sheet-Music Binder 
Free to every 
Subscriber. 

o§ These premiums 
everywhere for $2. 25 
each. The File is the most 
perfect device ever invent- 
ed for the preservation and 
classification (alphabetic- 
ally and according to date) 
of all letters, bills, etc. 
Any paper can be referred 
to, taken out and put back 
without disturbing the 
others. With the Binder 
one can insert or take out 
any piece of music without 

& $2 disturbing any other sheet. 

Get SAMPLE “COPY at NEWS STAND or 

send £3 Cents to publishers. 


AGENTS WANTED. BIG COMMISSIONS PAID. 
Schlicht & Field Co., Rochester, N.Y. 





SHORT HINTS 


On 


SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 


€ Compiled from the latest and best works on 
the subject, by *‘Aunt Matilda.” 


Price, 40 Cents. 


This book should be in every fam- | 
ily desirous of knowing ** the proper 


thing to do.” We all desire to be- 
have properly, and to know what is 
What 


shall we teach our children, that they 


the best school of manners. 


may go out into the world well-bred | 
men and women? 

‘SHORT HINTS” contains the 
answer. and will be mailed to any 
address, postage prepaid, on receipt 


of price. 
SPECIAL. 


Until further notice we will mail 
each of our friends a copy of the 
above valuable book gratis and free 
of postage, if they will mail us 15 
wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 

By folding up the wrappers as you 
would a newspaper. the postage will 


only be 2 cents. 





Always put your full name and | 
address on'the outside of the bundle, | 
and write the word ‘« Etiquette,” | 
also, and then we will know who 


sends it. 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 


ly Philadelphia, Penn 


“IT STANDS AT THE HEAD.” 


nOaligraph. 


The “Caligraph” received the only medal awarded 
type-bar writing machines at the World's Fair. To 
silence the assertions and claims of our worthy competi- 
tor, we publish the following: — 

New Orveans Worvp's Fair, Tune ro, 1885 

To whom it — concern ; — The “ Caligraph” man- 
ufactured by the American Writing Machine Company 
received the medal. 


L. D. CARROLL, Department of Awards 


; New Orveans, June 20, 1885 
The Remington type-writer received no award. 
GUS. A. BREAUX, Chairman of Awards. 


New Or eans, June 30, 1885 

_Jury on_ type-writers was CoLtemMan, Cook, and 

TuHorns. Report published by Remington is aanthor- 
tzed and not official GUS. A. BREA 

Chairman of Department of Awards. 


THE AMERI‘AN WRITING MACHINE CO. 


For circulars and specimens of writing apply to 


W. M. BELCHER & CO., 
New England Agents, 


Columbia Bicycles and ‘Tvicycles 


Prices Reduced and Many Improvements. 


ZZ 


i ai Ah 


Gr) 
Now dood Di 
ak, LOS 
And health on both. 

Sprino CATALOGUE SENT FREE 
THE POPE MFG. CO., 597 Washing- 
ton Street. Boston. 
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Baancn Houses: 12 Warren St , New York; 115 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

“T am of the opinion that no exercise for wo- 
men has been discovered that ix to them so really 
useful.”"—B. W. Richardson. M. D., F. R.S., on 
the Tricycle. 





SEAM HEATING APPARATUS, 
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More Good Points than Any Other. 


MADE BY 


HOBBS, GORDON, & CO., 
CONCORD, N.H. 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





Lee & Shepard's Beeks 


THE NEW BOSTON BEAUTY, 

@ Banch of Violets. Gathered by Irene 
E. JEnome. Original illustrations engraved on 
wood and printed under the direction of Geo. T. 
Andrew. 4to, cloth, 23.75; Turkey morocco, 
$9.00; tree calf, $9.00; English seal style, *7.00. 


Immeasurably realistic, delicate, artistic, and en- 
rapturing. The pretty * Bunch of Violets"’ goes 
forth on its happy mission in a royal quarto, 10 x 
12 inches, bound in English cloth, enriched with a 
beautitul emblematic design, chastely wrought in 
black and gold, trom the pencil of Ip-en, renowned 
for his unsurpassed genius as a cgver designer. “A 
Bunch of Vioiets’’ ix a pleasing companion to the 
choice books which have preceded it in the much 
admired series.— Boston Transcript. 


NEW EDITIONS or STANDARD FAVORITES. 


Vature’s Hallelujah. By irene K. JEROME. 
Author aud artist of » One Year’4Sketch-Book,”’ 
and *“ The Message of the Bluebird.” l'resented 
in a series of nearly 50 origis.al full-page illustra- 
tions (9 x 14 inches). engraved on wood by Geo. 
T. Andrew. Elegantly bound in gold cloth, tull 
gilt, gilt edges, -6.00; Turkey morocco, $12.00; 
tree calf, $12.00; English seal style, $10.00. 


Oue Wear's Sketch-Book. By inxene E. 
Jexome. Containing 46 original tull-page illus- 
trations, engraved on wood by Andrew. In same 
bindings and at same prices as “‘ Nature's Halle- 
lujah.”’ 


The Wessage of the Binebird, Told to Me 
to Tell to Others. By Irene E. Jerome. Origi- 
nal illustrations; engraved on wood by Andrew, 
Cloth and gold, $2.00; palatine boards, ribbon 
ornaments, 91.00. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POEMS, 

The Bridal of Triermain. With 14 full- 
yage illustratious by Perey Macquoid, R. 1. Ob- 
xe quarto size, 104g x 14. Bound in gold cloth, 
price 23.50; Turkey morocco, gilt $9.00; tree 
calf, $9.00; seal style, $7.00. 


The powerful illustrations which accompany the 
poem are broad sketcl.es, representing the modern 
school of black and white, and are at once original, 
effective, and pleasing. 


“THE TRIUMPH OF FICTILE ART.” 
Plastic Sketches. By J. G. and J. F. Low, 
the tamous tile artist«, being a series of 47 de- 
signs, 10 x 12 inches, in satin portfolios of unique 
design. Price $10.00. 


EASTER AND CHRISTMAS 
SCUVENIR. 


Faith's Festivals. By Many LAKEMAN, au- 
thor of © Pretty Lucy Merwin” and “ Ruth El- 
iot’s Dream.” Price, in cloth gilt, $1.00; in 
palatine boards, with floss trimmings, 75 cents. 


A CHARMING 


Tatksto Voung Men, with “Asides” to Young 


Women. By Rosrnt CoLttyer, Minister of the 
Church of the Messiah, New York. $1.25, about. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S LATEST. 


Bready -@bont : or, mere | the Boat. Cloth, il- 
lustrated ; $1.25. Completing the Boat-Builders’ 
— Now ready in 6 vols (boxed), $1.25 per 
volume. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S 


Our Standard Bearer: or, The Life of Gen. 
Ulysses 5. Grant, his youth, his manhood, his 
campaigns, and his eminent services in the recon- 
struction of the nation his sword bas jeemed, 
as seen and relaied by Capt. Bernard Gallygas 
ken, Cosmopolitan. and written out by Oliver 
Optic. A new edifion with supplementary chap- 
ters, containing the political lite of the General, 
his travels abroad, his sickness and death. Cloth, 
illustrated. by Thomas Nast and others, elegantly 
bound, 1.50. 


A NEW EDITION OF A GREAT FAVORITE. 
Perseverance Island. By Doveias Frazer, 


author of *l’ractical Boat Sailing.” Cloth; ele- 
gantly bound, illustrated, 21.50. 


Old Robinson Crusoe is outdone by the modern 
** Live Yankee ” Crusoe, the hero of Perseverance 
Island, who, with no wreck to supply his wants, 
maker a submarine boat, constructs a steam yacht, 
kills a sea serpent, tinds a gold mine, discovers a 
pirate’s treasure, meets with many wonderful ad- 
ventures, which he gives in this story to the world 
by sending it in a balloon of his own construc- 
tion. 

J. T. TROWBRIDGE’S LATEST. 
Peter Budstone, Tie Boy who was Hazed. 

Cloth, illustrated. $1.25. Completing the Jide 

Mill Stories. Now ready, 6 rab. (boxed), $1.25 

per volume. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “* TEN BOYS.” 
Only a Wear, and What tt Brought. By 

Jane ANDKEWS, author of ** Ten Boys who Liv- 

ed on the Road trom Long Ago to Now,” *‘ sev- 

en Little Sisters who Live on the Round Ball 
that Floats in the Air,” “The Seven Little Sis- 
ters Prove their Sisterhood,” ete. Ilust., $1.00. 


Hen Wadsworth Lougfelloew, His Life, 
lis Works, liix Friendships. By GrorGe Low- 
ELL AusTIN. Profusely jitustrated. Cloth, $2.00; 

cloth, full gilt. 3.25; half morocco, #4.50; full 

morocco and gilt edges, ¢5.50. Formerly pub- 
lished by subscription. 


Life and Times of Wendell Phillips. By 
GORGE LOWELL AUSTIN. With steel portrait 
and illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. The only 
complete life of the great agitator issued. 


MISS DOUGLAS'S NEW NOVEL. 


The Fortunes of the Faradays. Uniform 
with Lee & Shepard’s Library Series of the 
Douglas Novels. 18 vols, Cloth, $1.50 per vol. 


Ca Ira! or, Danton in the French BRer- 
olution. By LAURENCE GRONLUND, author of 
** The Coéperative Commonweath,” an exposition 
of Collectivism. Cloth, 1.25. 


Sold by all book-sellers and sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price. 


Lee & Shepard, Publishers, 
Boston. 





